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ArtTicLE IL—GOVERNMENT BY PARTY. 


II. THe Party AND THE ADMINISTRATION. 


THE South accepted the results of the war it had provoked 
as men of courage always accept the inevitable, with uncom- 
plaining and entire submission. It could not with dignity 
have done otherwise. The appeal to arms is the wltima ratio 
of peoples as much as of any king. To have revived at the 
polls, where it was admitted only by the magnanimity of its 
conquerors, the issues it had risked and lost on the battle-field, 
would have been a violation of its parole of honor. In any 
case, whatever aggressiveness of temper was left to it must 
have yielded in the reaction of an exhausting effort and the 
lassitude that belongs to lost causes. So the constituency 
which had dictated the policy of the State for forty years dis- 
appeared for the time from the political arena, to give place to 
the new one of enfranchised slaves, who, counted before as 
the brute basis of Southern representation, were now counted 
as an active section of the victorious party. 

The situation of the northern wing of the Democracy was a 
good deal more complicated without being practically different. 
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In spite of the open disloyalty of some of its leaders and the 
disaffection of many more, it had furnished its full portion of 
the host which saved the country ; in other words, the Demo- 
erats joined the Republicans for all the purposes which made 
the Republican party what it was. Discredited by ancient 
complicities, mutilated by the war, excluded from the possi- 
bility of speedy return to power, and destitute of any princi- 
ples of its own applicable to the state of affairs, it still kept its 
footing everywhere with a bold front and in some constituen- 
cies its old supremacy; a signal proof of the persistence of 
political feelings and habit, and the almost indestructible qual- 
ity of party organization among a free people. But in all 
national affairs its policy like that of the South, was distinctly 
one of acquiescence, abstention, and expectancy. 

This left the Republican party in undivided and unob- 
structed possession of the power of the State, the first instance 
in our history of government without an effective opposition. 
The only constraint put upon it was the necessities and logic 
of the situation; the strength of its own convictions, the in- 
evitable consequences of a triumphant policy. In these cir- 
cumstances the 13th Amendment to the Constitution was sub- 
mitted for ratification on the 1st of February, 1864, the 14th 
“on the 16th of June, 1866, and the ratification of the 15th 
and last was published on the 30th of March, 1870. With the 
exception of the first clause of Art. XIV. these great instru- 
ments, like the Decalogue, are a series of prohibitions. They 
declare all persons born or naturalized in the United States 
and subject to its jurisdiction citizens thereof, but they do not 
directly confer freedom, or the suffrage, or the right to equal 
representation, upon any man. They say simply that ther 
shall be no slavery, no unequal representation by which an 
State profits, and no abridgment of the right to vote on ac- 
count of race, color, or previous condition of servitude. All 
these are negations, but they stand for what is perhaps the 
greatest achievement of political construction in the annals of 
any people. And they are the work of the Republican party. 
In ten years it had taken the government, conquered, and re- 
claimed a revolted population, extinguished slavery, and given 
its final form to the constituency ; that is, it had completed 
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the definitions of the first great era of our history, had 
brought out into the light of day and assured for all time the 
fundamental and sovereign principle of our polity. 

With performance of this magnificent description behind it, 
with the resolute majority, the organization, the discipline and 
the momentum it brought out of the war and the years that 
wound up the work of the war, the Republican party entered 
the new era of tranquil politics with what looked like an over- 
whelming superiority and an inalienable possession of power. 
It did not seem possible that any inattention of the masses, 
any perversity or blundering of the leaders, could wear out its 
eapital or put the government within reach of an opposition 
so exhausted and broken up, so disheartened and submissive. 
Who could have foreseen that in this very discomfiture and 
acquiescence lay the real peril ; that no reverse at the polls or 
mere ejection from office could be more fatal to the ruling 
majority than the conversion of the minority to its way of 
thinking, the practical agreement of all men upon the ideas 
which, while in dispute, had given it distinctive character and 
reason of being. Absurd as it would have sounded at the 
time to say so, the very victory which seemed to secure its 
hold upon power was the signal that its mandate was exhausted 
and its mission fulfilled. There was nothing more left for it 
to do for there were now none of its requisitions which any- 
body resisted, no part of its doctrine not incorporated in the 
constitution of the State and the common property of the peo- 
ple. Its theoretical and moral identity had vanished in uni- 
versal assents. 

It followed that what we may call the psychological condi- 
tion of the party, rather than its prestige or its power, became 
the controlling factor of the political situation. Left, like the 
opposition, without any distinctive principle of its own, it was 
left without any motive of action ; convinced that it had noth- 
ing more to do, it relinquished all purpose of doing anything. 
There still remained to it the party organization and the pos- 
session of the government. But the integrating principle, 
the powerful unanimity which had held it together, was gone. 
The structure stood for years apparently as animate and vigor- 
ous as ever; in spite of recent reverses is still standing ; only 
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the functional unity was wanting, and when it went, the counter- 
evolution, that is—the long process of dissolution—set in. Men 
who have been held for years by intense convictions and stern 
purpose will be held long after by sheer reminiscence and the 
force of habit, but the bonds are looser and lighter and daily 
become more so. The vitality of the whole organism was 
fatally impaired, its tone lowered, its cohesion relaxed. Within 
the precincts of the party itself an abundance of material was 
set free for indefinite dispersion or for transfer to other bodies. 
It was all in vain that the leaders tightened the girths and 
plied the astringents of party discipline; in the absence of any 
constraining motive the laxity was incurable and progressive. 
Decomposition of old tissue, absorption of the material into 
other organisms, this had been the fate of the Whig and Fed- 
eral parties, it had nearly been that of the Democracy, when 
left without an available policy by hopeless defeats. It is the 
impending fate of the Republican party, whose policy has 
gone out of its keeping on the flood-tide of victory, unless it 
finds another worth believing in and fighting for. 

At the same time, as the parties and sections of parties went 
out of politics one after the other, the victors and the van- 
quished alike, men everywhere returned by a common impulse 
to the long neglected field of private affairs and business enter- 
prise, where party distinctions disappear and a people finds its 
real meeting-ground and reunion. ‘It was perfectly right as it 
was of urgent necessity that they should do. Politics, that is 
the doings of government and the care of the State, are not 
the proper business of any civilized community ; they are the 
art of providing the conditions which enable business to be 
transacted. We cannot spend our lives in wrangling at the 
polls or putting one another to death to get the opportunity of 
living. The State is there precisely for the purpose of getting 
it for us; it is intolerable that its inefficiency or disorders 
should impose the very burdens it was meant to remove and 
get in the way of the very interests it was meant to promote. 
Mr. Bagehot has noticed the reproach against us as a nation, 
that we are not “specially addicted to politics,” but not the 
explanation, that we are addicted to the thousand higher ends 
for which politics furnish, or are intended to furnish, the com- 
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mon means. We are capable of putting the entire resources 
of the country into them when any public emergency requires 
it, but not of leaving them there when the emergency has 
passed. So while the South betook itself to the desolate task 
of clearing away its ruins and setting up again in new condi- 
tions a dislocated society, the North, elated with the conscious- 
ness of victorious and inexhaustible power, with that indefin- 
able sense of ‘massed combination” which is the support and 
inspiration of all private enterprise, beat its swords into plough- 
shares and its spears into pruning-hooks all over the land. It 
has had its reverses and made its blunders as in the precipita- 
tions of the war, and for much the same reason that it was 
taken unawares by the surprises of a situation it had itself cre- 
ated ; but on the whole nothing has been more admirable in 
its history than the way it went about its work. It has even 
floated on the rising tide of its prosperity the stranded craft of 
the South, and we may say that the United States is to-day the 
greatest producing power in the world, as in 1865 it was the 
first of destructive powers. 

The misfortune was that this immense development of in- 
dustrial energies, along with the cessation of all hearty polit- 
 jeal activity, brought about a rapid and general decline of 
political intelligence. A function abandoned means the 
atrophy of an organ. I suppose the American people has 
never done so little real thinking in matters of public concern, 
or shown s0 little real capacity to think as since the first admin- 
istration of Grant. We went unheedingly, as for that matter 
all great populations are apt to go, out of one phase of social 
evolution into another. To this day we have hardly begun to 
realize that the settlement of the questions as to the political 
relations of persons and of classes which had divided us from 
the foundation of the State and which still obstruct the pro- 
gress of all other civilized societies, was an historical event of 
the first rank, whose effect was to unmask the nation in its 
genuine character as an industrial community and to set it free 
for its proper work. No one saw at the time, or saw clearly 
and fully, that the very conditions of life had been changed 
for 50,000,000 of people, or that the revolution in their affairs 
created a new situation and raised a new problem in politics, 
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full of false lights for the wisest administrators and of power- 
ful solvents for the toughest materials of party organization. 
At the moment when everybody was absorbed in his own share 
of inflowing prosperity, a thousand rival enterprises clamoring 
for immunities or support at the hands of the State, drew 
men together from the opposite poles of party allegiance into 
the strangest alliances. To the political’ apathy left by the war 
was added without warning the disarray, the confusion worse 
confounded, brought by the myriad distractions of returning 
peace. 

Thus everything contributed to faire le vide around the 
government on the eve of new emergencies ; to give it over to 
whatever employment of public power its own interest and its 
unexpected opportunities suggested. Down to the close of the 
war it had been held to its appointed work, as in a vice, be- 
tween two opposing forces, the unrelaxing pressure of the 
popular will behind it and the military power of the rebellion. 
Whatever personal cupidities or ambitions the newly elected 
representatives had taken into office with them—and how 
many they were appeared in the scandalous fortunes and 
ruined reputations of the time—were held asunder and pre- 
vented from coalescing into an interest of the governing class 
against the people, by the tremendous constraints of the situa- 
tion. The only policy possible to it was one of disinterested 
concern for the safety of the commonwealth, the only object 
for which power could be used the overthrow of the enemy. 
But when one upon the other the rebellion collapsed and the 
supporting party fell away, when all aggressive opposition 
ceased around it, all impulsion died out within, and the inter- 
mingling people went back in mass to the absorbing pursuits 
of peace, the government escaped into the open like an elastic 
body freed from compression. The instincts natural to men 
everywhere who are entrusted with an unguarded power, 
flowed together and came to the front. What the effect was 
upon the governing body itself we shall have occasion to con- 
sider farther on. What first concerns us in the nature of the 
power abandoned in this way to its keeping, and exactly how 
far it was available for interested purposes in the new situa- 
tion of affairs. 
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Now public power, the power of the State, consists of the 
material forces furnished by the people to its agents to be used 
for the benefit of the people. This is the abstract general 
theory expressed in the constitution of all political societies, 
but like other notions of the sort it acquires practical efficiency 
only upon reduction to distinct definitions which determine 
exactly how the power is to be furnished to the government, 
and how having been furnished it is to be employed. Thus to 
say that it is to be furnished by the people amounts to saying 
that it is to be furnished by the whole people and not by a 
particular part of it; but this is a barren truism until methods 
of collecting the power have been adepted which secure every 
part from contributing more or less than the uniform propor- 
tion for all. In the absence of such binding definitions and 
fixed methods the government may easily impose the heaviest 
burdens and confer the most desirable privileges, it may pun- 
ish its adversaries, reward its friends and strengthen its posi- 
tion, by drawing more than the quota from one portion of the 
constituents, and less from another. So on the other hand the 
truism that the power must be used for the common benefit of 
the people, comes to nothing practically until the method and 
specific object of using it have been precisely settled ; for it 
may be as easily applied to the benefit or injury of a class, as 
created at the expense of one. All the abuses of government 
may be summed up as discriminations and inequalities either 
in the creation or in the employment of power ; all the pro- 
gress of political society as the better definition of the way in 
which power is to be created or employed. So far as the defi- 
nitions in force are inadequate or inexact there will be a re- 
siduum of power, and remaining opportunities for the use of 
it, available to the government for its own purposes. 

As has been sufficiently shown, this process of political evo- 
lution had gone farther with the American people than with - 
any other. Fora hundred years it had been coming into agree- 
ments which imposed definitions of the most restrictive char- 
acter upon the power of the State, until in the end it had 
secured the political equality of all the constituents, so that no 
man’s life, or liberty, or toil could be taken, no man’s fran- 
chises invaded, rather than another’s; or favored with larger 
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immunities and privileges than another’s. So far as the person 
of the constituent and the extent of the constituency were 
concerned, all possibility of discriminations profitable to the 
government had ceased ; it could no longer strengthen its posi- 
tion by helping or hurting anybody because upon all these 
points the people had fully made up its mind. To take the 
obvious illustrations first, it could not multiply and reward its 
friends by admission to the ranks of an aristocracy; nor could 
it reduce its enemies to slavery as any old tyrant would have 
done, or drive them into exile as Louis XIV. did or disfran- 
chise them, as for a moment it was itself tempted to do at the 
close of the Rebellion. Certain necessary precautions of the 
sort were actually taken, of which curious traces still survive 
in the law, but all as temporary measures of war without 
prejudice to the abiding definitions. Barbarisms like these, 
whether in the creation or the use of power, are far behind us, 
and to that extent the government is less free to act in its own 
behalf than it was before. What is more pertinent and inter- 
esting is that a whole set of instrumentalities still in full play 
in other communities is not available here. Thus, unlike a 
British ministry, the administration cannot overcome a hostile 
majority in the upper House by creating new senators, for the 
right of equal representation is secured to all the States; or, 
what is still closer to the purpose, overcome one in the lower 
House by creating new constituencies, for the constituency is 
complete. English statesmen of our time are perhaps as great 
a race of public men as the world has seen, but a very large 
part of the power they dispose of in their party strifes arises 
from some inequality in the constituency, the presence of a 
great body of subjects degraded below their fellows by exclu- 
sion from the suffrage, and who are expected to deliver their 
votes for the ministers who procure for them the right of vot- 
ing. In this way the liberties of Englishmen have regularly 
grown for fifty years as an incident of parliamentary debate, 
every new Reform Bill representing a strait of one or other of 
the rival parties. But an American ministry has no power to 
increase its majority and intimidate its enemies by enfranchis- 
‘ing anybody, because everybody, except the women, has got 
the franchise. The Republicans shot the last bolt in the 15th 
Amendment to the Constitution. 
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Of all the powers of the State therefore, there remains but 
one imperfectly defined and available for partizan or personal 
uses, namely the money power. There are clustered all the 
surviving abuses of our system, there alone is the necessity for 
reforms, that is, for further definitions of public power. But 
now to appreciate the immense latitude and the opportunities 
for interested action still left to our representatives, we must 
never forget that money has come to be the equivalent and 
substitute for most other things, and that in a society like ours 
power is furnished for all purposes whatever exclusively in the 
form of money. We no longer send up, as in ruder times we 
should have had to do, a portion of our number or of our sub- 
stance to fill the armies and offices of the government, to build 
its forts, and navies, and palaces, to fight its battles and do its 
work ; we contribute the equivalent of all these things, and 
with this equivalent the government hires or buys in the open 
market the men, the labor, and the material it requires. There 
are a thousand advantages about this. Money as the common 
medium of exchange admits of the most varied uses and the 
widest distribution both when the people pays it in and when 
the government pays it out. If we were to make direct con- 
tribution of power in the form in which it is to be finally used, 
say 100,000 men, or so rauch labor, or so much building mate- 
rial, nearly the whole burden would take effect where it fell ; 
but the equivalent of these things may be so distributed among 
the population that each individual will pay something like his 
proportional part of the whole. Or were the government 
obliged to handle men, labor and material without an equiva- 
lent, it could in no way adjust its requisitions to prospective 
necessities or actual expenditure to specific cases. Whatever 
was lacking could not be promptly provided, whatever was left 
over would be wasted or lost. We may say that absolutely the 
only form in which power can be created at the cost, and ap- 
plied for the benefit, of the whole people, is the form of 
money. 

But the very properties which fit money for these nice and 
varied uses, its persistent uniformity of substance and value, 
its divisibility and portability, facilitate the careless or unscru- 
pulous employment of it. There is no material or form of 
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force admitting of such easy manipulation and of so many dis- 
guises as the common medium which may be converted at will 
into them all. A requisition for 100,000 men cannot be made 
in the dark, or its effects, whether in raising them or in the 
employment made of them, concealed from anybody. It will 
be plain at once where the burden of providing them falls and 
who is benefitted or hurt by the work they are set to do. But 
a requisition for $100,000,000 can be divided up among the 
contributors so minutely and in so many ways, it can be ex- 
changed for such a multitude of other things, that the most 
acute observer may be puzzled about it and the attention of 
the public completely disconcerted. 

This however is far from being the whole of the matter. 
Money as the equivalent and substitute for other things has 
been in use among peoples of all degrees of civilization. In 
later times we have brought to perfection a wonderful substi- 
tute for money itself, the promise to pay money by and by. 
In this way any one of us in the measure of his credit is able 
to add to the purchasing power of the wealth he actually pos- 
sesses that of the wealth he is expected to acquire later on ; 
while the government, which has a continuous identity and a 
long credit, is able to utilize at once the prospective wealth of 
the entire nation. In a single transaction it can amass an im- 
mense purchasing power at a given moment and at the same 
time distribute the burden of it, not only in space but in time, 
not only among the contemporary population which is directly 
concerned and may be supposed to have its eyes open, but 
among its successors who can’t help themselves and for whom 
nobody cares. Granted to the government, what in fact is 
never wanting, an ample credit, it is difficult to imagine power 
in a shape more unprotected and unhampered, easier of crea- 
tion, freer from all strictness of accountability, than this. 
And this is the shape, which wherever it comes from or whith- 
ersoever it goes, sooner or later it must assume. 

Thus at that very point of transition where it most needs 
watching, and by virtue of those very conditions which perfect 
its processes and increase its efficiency, public power has grown 
diffuse, evasive and occult. As the scope and the magnitude 
of its transactions increase, as greater drafts are made upon the 
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people and a greater amount of work done, it retires from the 
public gaze to operate mysteriously in a fog of endless and 
unintelligible detail. When we say therefore that none of the 
powers of the State are now left to the discretion of its trus- 
tees and agents but the power to raise and to expend money, 
we must add at the same time that this last has gone far to 
absorb all the others in its inscrutable functions, and that the 
government has at once a more potent instrument and a larger 
immunity for mischief than it had before. It can store up 
unsuspected reserves of power, and liberate its reserves for 
unsuspected purposes, in silence and the dark, with nobody 
perhaps very much the wiser for it. 

This description applies to the functions of all civilized 
States of our time. Whatever the collective strength of the 
community may be it becomes available for public purposes 
only upon conversion into the universal medium of exchange, 
and is actually availed of only upon conversion over again into 
the requisite forms of material force; so that the doings of 
government anywhere have about them all the complications 
and abstruseness of financing upon its largest scale. But the 
description does not cover the quite extraordinary conditions 
in which this power was abandoned to the safe keeping of our 
government at the close of the civil war. 





Current Theology. 


Articte Il.—CURRENT THEOLOGY. 


THE word current used in connection with theology may 
properly be accepted as signifying theological views at present 
held, or theological discussions at present going on and giving 
anything like tangible or accepted results. In this sense cur- 
rent theology is like current prices, or prices at present hold- 
ing in trade. If, however, it is taken as indicating some vital 
change or progress in theological truth, then we are called 
upon to address ourselves to the problem how far truth can 
ever change or become progressive in the sense of leaving past 
truths as an error or an outgrown baby-cart. Looking at cur- 
rent theology in that light is very much like talking about 
“eurrent honesty,” as if honesty could ever change its essen- 
tial character or vary its essential relations. Honesty is hon- 
esty always, and no age nor so-called progress can make it 
anything else. 

To guard against confusion therefore, it is well to seek in 
the outset a definition of theology itself. But here we come 
at once into difficulty. As well seek to define love. We 
know that love is a final fact in men’s experience—the founda- 
tion of all that is noblest, most sacred, most blest in life. But 
who shall define it! Who shall define Theology? Is it a sci- 
ence, or on the other hand a mere experience? Or a final bar 
of appeal in faith? Or a fixed truth whose applications vary, 
yet which in itself is a certain, unvarying quantity? If we 
look carefully we shall find that it has all of these character- 
istics in combination. It is formulas, classifications, data furn- 
ishing stated results,—like all science; thus giving a character 
that enters as a fundamental condition into realms of thought, 
duty, and moral and spiritual surroundings. It affirms that 
God’s claims upon us necessitate a ready acknowledgment and 
heeding ere we can righteously meet our end in life. It says 
that the gift of God in Jesus sealing his life with the death of 
the cross is a gift of healing, mercy, pardon, new divine life 
begotten in the soul and bringing us into divine order and 
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divine possibilities—in a word into union with God, never 
reached in any other way. “For truly our fellowship is with 
the Father and with his Son Jesus Christ” is its formula. 
And all the highest, noblest development of character has 
been in that direction, conditioned on these data, since the day 
Jesus cried out, “It is finished,” and gave up the ghost. No 
current theology can go back of all thus involved and un- 
changeable as a working, scientific fact in the universe, and 
yet be true. It cannot change this working divine order in 
Jesus which moves with as much certainty as Newton’s law of 
gravitation or as the chemical law that so much oxygen and 
hydrogen give us water. 

Or again, the deepest experiences built up upon the fact of 
consciousness of sin, of an undone condition of things in 
man’s moral nature before God, and all the hopes, and joys, and 
blessings which have come through the life lived in the eruci- 
fied Saviour for sin—lives that have found their most blessed 
inspiration in this experience of “ God in Christ, reconciling 
the world unto himself”—promises, comforts, victories over 
temptations, stays in sorrow, courage in meeting the oppositions 
and assaults of wrong—conscience toned up and made at peace 
with itself and God through the working of this gift—a new- 
born sense of power and of divine quickening in the soul,— 
all this experience of a Christian life is a working out of the 
same theologic science we have met, that God’s claims as Jesus 
reveals and emphasizes them bring highest good to the soul 
that hears. Neither can any current theology change or im- 
prove upon that order. 

Again, this scientific order having Zheos or God for its 
unchanging law and end, and culminating in the experience 
secured through the new life in Jesus begotten in the soul as 
the God-lived life, and thus a theologic experience and a theo- 
logic order because its relations to God are thus fundamental 
and fixed as the working out of the highest order of things,— 
this progress according to one unchangeable law, namely, 
progress as the truth is in Jesus so that men are blessed in no 
other way in all the wider capabilities of their souls,—and the 
crowning fact of a life fitted for something more than time 
and sense—this development of truth signifying relations and 
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facts centering in God has a realm distinctively its own, and 
that realm is faith. It is a realm signifying a sway of the 
whole being by facts and influences other than either physical 
or merely intellectual, even that which remains satisfied only 
when it hearkens to the one word—@God. It means that this 
response, deriving its power to act from the higher influences 
centering in God as God is in Christ, and Christ in us the hope 
of glory, is an utterance of the soul which no laws, facts, 
theories otherwise, can invalidate or improve upon. It is faith 
as the sweetest yet sublimest of all voices speaking the soul’s 
love, hope, joy, and peace—the soul’s destiny. It is fitted to 
be heard and will be heard. It is another characteristic of the- 
ology—a God-derived voice speaking to and in the soul, and 
no current theology of this or any other age can go behind it ; 
for it is itself the unchanged voicing of the divine order that 
changes not, and it must thus ever continue at once past and 
current, in ready, needed use among men from age to age. 

Or yet once again, all this voicing of God in the soul, with 
faith as the language and experience as a test, and the quicken- 
ing, creative law of God as a scientific fact, signifies a fitting- 
in or adaptation of needs, and remedies, and means, and ends, 
whereby as the resultant of it all, the truth making us free 
through faith in Christ, becomes the great, the overshadowing 
reality which measures progress, laws social and civil, human life 
and destiny, and the unchanging order we call Right and Wrong. 
And all this complementing and supplementing, this filling 
out and carrying out, this kingdom of heaven set up in the 
heart and in the earth, and working outward more and more 
according to laws not man-derived but God-given, and moving 
steadily on from age to age, above men’s passions, above the 
din of earth’s conflicts, gradually making the kingdoms of this 
world to become the kingdoms of our Lord and of his Christ 
—this truth of man made free in Christ is an all-embracing 
system which enters into the very constitution of things and 
which we can no more change than we can change the course 
of history or revoke seed-time and harvest. No current theol- 
ogy coming in can annul that system. It is the divine, the 
right order. It is true theology. And as this system also 
finds its ultimate source and appeal in those facts and revela- 
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tions of which the Bible is the unfolding and setting forth, so 
all its outreach and scope blessing and subduing the world to 
Christ, constitute, with the Bible as the centre, the operations 
and precedents of Christian faith, which thus in turn have a 
representative value future ages may not abrogate. Of this 
value theology stands as the counterpart or exponent. 

And so, if we may not altogether in exhaustive terms define 
theology, we yet know it by certain characteristics, varying 
yet combined, and signifying the highest outworking of divine 
Jorces on earth, wii:: God in Jesus as the centre. When for 
instance Paul speaks of filling up the sufferings of Christ, we 
may indeed come into varying relations to the truth thus 
taught, but it cannot be itself a varying truth, accommodating 
it’s nature to new discoveries, new thought, but it remains an 
unchanging law taking hold of the one grand offering and suf- 
fering of Jesus to bring many sons unto glory, and making 
that divine Sacrifice for sin the unchanging type of the faith 
which overcomes the world and in the Spirit of the crucified 
master blesses it by self-denying and ministering love. 

Must we not say, therefore, that there is such a thing as 
theology with a fixed basis grounded in truth—a basis which 
cannot be altered or changed ¢ 

And here, try it by Christian experience once more. Chris- 
tian lives have never reached such sublime heights, nay, free- 
dom of conscience and of man has never worked in so untram- 
meled a manner or flowed forth in such beneficent streams as 
where the so-called “old-fashioned Christian truths” have held 
control of the human heart, and where man has felt himself 
lost without the saving blood of Christ applied to his soul. 
Utterances and systems founded most on that basis have held 
highest and longest sway in successive ages. But have men 
and women wept and prayed and repented, and lived and 
joyed and sorrowed and died, on a false basis in these things ? 
Has the outworking of their faith been essentially false? Is 
it reserved for some new age to give us a new theology as the 
substantial ground of our hopes? What kind of a God would 
that be which thus led men along error’s paths unto Himself ? 
No, let us not cast out the accumulated Christian experience of 
the ages in this way. 
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In point of fact, successive generations are largely repeating 
in some minor form from time to time the experiences of pre- 
ceding ages in all these different problems. The distinguished 
professor, whose position in the chair of ecclesiastical history 
in New Haven, and whose research and accuracy of thought 
have won him honor and authority everywhere, once remarked 
in the class-room that hearing the modern discussions in the 
religious world around seemed to him like listening to the 
echoes of the same struggles as he found them in the theologi- 
cal discussions of the past—that in earlier controversies te 
found the counterparts of modern doubts and theories, which 
all seemed so new to many. As a ready illustration of the 
professor’s statement we have a Pelagius early teaching that 
neither sin nor virtue is inherent in man at birth but develops 
itself through voluntary imitation of wrong example, espe- 
cially that of Adam, and that different steps and stages exist 
in the divine education of humanity where the habits of sin 
grew strong, the law coming first, then the Gospel. Does not 
this utterance of the fifth century, which the profoundest 
Christian consciousness then and ever since has repudiated, 
have a sound not unlike modern voicings with which we are 
familiar, that man’s nature is not so much vitiated, undone, 
fallen, as held in bondage to its lower, its animal self, that this 
bondage becomes the ground-work of sin, that Christ’s mission 
is to lead men away from this bondage, lift them out of their 
lower associations to a completer humanity ? 

We meet here dogma. Well, dogma may be a human state- 
ment of a truth more than human, even divine in its relations. 
So far the dogma may fail, as such a fallible human utterance, 
while it may still set forth the truth in its grandeur and essence 
to the satisfaction of the Christian consciousness and the re- 
quirements in that respect of the truth itself. It’s statement 
may thus be inadequate and something that can be improved 
upon by subsequent Christian experience from age to age, not 
by making it an essentially false and incomplete statement, but 
by rounding it out and thus counterbalancing it may be, its 
inequalities,—by restoring more equilibrium to it. It may be 
too intellectual a presentation, whereas the soul of the truth 
involved may elude all intellectual formulas—just as we have 
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seen love does, and our analysis has shown, faith also does. The 
heart of Christ can be felt beating against the believer’s heart, 
but it cannot be grasped asa thought. Thought will furnish 
the words for faith to tell that love in human speech, but 
deeper, richer, more tender than all thought will be the throb- 
bing, throbbing, throbbing of the divine love still in all its 
untold strength and tenderness. Possibly this is why to so 
many devout believers to-day it seems an untoward attempt on 
the part of other believers to seek for new formulas of doc- 
trine, formulas confounding faith, making awry the experience 
of the past, and putting the Bible out of accord with this new 
experience—untoward, because distinctively modern intellec- 
tual statements and developments are made to take the place 
of this heart response revealing truth according to our needs, 
not our strength of brain. What then? Shall we not have 
intellectual statements? Most assuredly yes. The intellectual 
statement is like the condenser turning the steam again into 
water and reserving it for future use; but the condenser, for 
all that, does not make the steam, does not control it. The 
intellectual statement shows the whole man—heart and brain, 
alike informed by the faith that voices God to him and sets 
forth in definite, abiding shape the facts, working and condi- 
tion of that experience. But it does not create the faith— 
does not give the law to the experience. That law was before 
the dogma, and the dogma, though the natural voicing of the 
faith, may partially fail. Thus men will pray Calvinism when 
they refuse to preach or even accept it. What the system as 
dogma or statement fails to bring out, the theology as an ex- 
perience in it substantiates to consciousness, namely, the over- 
ruling, gravious, inscrutable will of God, which, whether we 
will or no, works for righteousness and makes all our designs 
fit in there or nowhere, and saves in its own way whom it 
chooses. 

Let us then be just and generous. It is not a fatal sign of 
degeneracy if dogmatic presentation does not hold the same 
relative place to-day as a hundred or two hundred years ago. 
The seventeenth century especially, was a creed-making age ; 
giving the orderly arranging and setting forth of that which 
faith had been sharing and building up under the new Bible- 
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era of the Reformation. It was a formative era, and founda- 
tions had to be laid accordingly. If many, as we have seen, 
deem attempts at recasting those creeds virtually an explain- 
ing away of sound faith and a bringing in of ambiguity in its 
place under the name of advanced thinking, is it altogether to 
be wondered at? We may not feel the propriety of forcing 
assent to a creed upon each disciple coming into the church— 
possibly current theology might substitute a little less of human 
statements and a little more of heart-relations in this respect ; 
but putting a new creed in place of the old and yet calling it 
substantially the same as the old, while the new is conceived or 
at least serves as a sort of indefinite compromise with those 
who reject the old, is like recasting the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence in the interest of greater harmony between opposing 
political parties while calling it substantially the same old 
utterance of Independence Hall, and is hardly in the interest 
of a due regard paid to the Christian consciousness of the past, 
formulated in definite shape and serving to perpetuate a heri- 
tage of faith. Then, too, as there is a genius for translation 
like that in Wickliffe’s day, when the Bible took form accord- 
ingly in a new language which was itself just taking on a 
national character as the vehicle of the new English-speaking 
popular life and order coming into existence—the foundation 
work then done serving to control all after translations—so 
there seems to be a creed-making genius like that already indi- 
cated as belonging distinctively to the seventeenth century. 
It is a fair question therefore, whether the thinking and char- 
acteristics of our age, an age along distinctively naturalistic 
lines and especially marked by humanitarian activities in phil- 
anthropy, morals, and reform, have such a genius or indicate 
any such improvement upon the metaphysical and psychologi- 
eal thinking of the past as, even in the light of modern re- 
search and discoveries, to afford the conditions of a more 
helpful, more correct theological formulating of old beliefs 
than we already have; and if not, then it certainly is not yet 
time for a creed de novo, or for new beliefs on the ruins of the 
old, for those ruins do not yet exist. 

There may be, however, new phases of Christian experience 
growing out of newly adjusted relations of facts and theories 
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through new developments in natural science or new social and 
civil orderings and corresponding wider religious experiences. 
Conceptions of God from the old governmental standpoint 
with legal obstacles to be removed, the whole established on 
the basis of old civil institutions, and the explanation of the 
Atonement on that basis, are hardly commensurate with men’s 
consciousness to-day, for there are different constituents enter- 
ing into the whole order of society and furnishing new ground- 
work for illustration. The construction of society not in the 
interest of kings but of the individuals composing society, is 
the increasing tendency to-day in civil affairs. This too, in 
turn, is but the result of the Gospel which teaches that we are 
neither bond nor free, Jew, Scythian, nor Greek, but one in 
Christ Jesus. Each individual soul thus stands the representa- 
tive of every other human soul in the working out of the 
genius of the Gospel. 

Ethical relations are also more prominent in all human order- 
ings than formerly—have more moment in civil and political 
affairs. Suppose we come to look at God’s relations to man 
through Christ more distinctively in this ethical light, with the 
individual in the foreground instead of governments by kings, 
as formerly,—at the Atonement as having for one of its pri- 
mal ends the securing or upholding of that order whose other 
name is “Ought,” or a “right sensibility,” as Dr. Bushnell 
would express it—would not the gain be corresponding and 
permanent ? 

The problem thus confronting us is one of adaptation rather 
than reconstruction—of concentration in newer quarters in- 
stead of a casting out the past. We need not fear new state- 
ments, nor run after them. We need not shun old theology, 
nor out of jealous care for it refuse to use it in the light of 
present facts and surroundings. In Anselm’s “ Cur Deus- 
Homo,” God, robbed of his honor by the disobedience of man, 
a lost honor, a due which no repentance and no future obedi- 
ence could pay back, can be satisfied only by that which shall 
measure that honor, namely, at once obedience and that which 
is an offset to the sin of disobedience. Christ, Dews-Homo, 
obeys (but that is not satisfaction, for he owes obedience any 
way), and as God, gives his life, which is of infinite worth, so 
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that slaying him is the sin of sins, and the life he thus volun- 
tarily gives up is more than the offset of the old sin. This 
then, more than pays the old debt, satisfies God’s honor, and 
constitutes a reward set over to the sinner’s account. Such is 
the “ Satisfaction Theory,” Anselm’s contribution to the theo- 
ries of the Atonement. It was wrought out in the light then 
shared. It was developed through the commercial transactions 
then held as conceptions of redemption from sin. But did it 
not also flood the world with a glorious truth, even this, that 
all God stands for,—his goodness, love, truth, the working out 
of his will through all the order of his creation, in a word, 
Himself, must be met by an offering commensurate with all 
thus involved, ere pardoning love can operate? Ever since 
then that conception has been a broadening, strengthening, 
uplifting principle in men’s faith. And cannot that old con- 
ception, grounded in the eternal fitness of meeting all the re- 
quirements of the divine honor, find fresh emphasis in the 
light of present facts and circumstances, such as show us how 
ethical relations but lend added meaning to the love of God 
and demand the satisfying of his own ethical nature—the 
source of all correct ethics—ere his love can avail tosave? In 
this way there can be built up a current theology which 
neither reconstructs nor supersedes, but serves, under new 
light, as a broadening and more adequate illustration of the old. 


We are now prepared to trace somewhat the more recent 
representative developments of Christian thought and feeling, 
or in other words the current phases of theology. 

Accordingly— 

First. The characteristic features of the subjects thought 
through having become fixed, they have largely lost their fresh 
interest as living issues in relation to living needs, and are 
thus mainly historical questions. That in them which is vital 
passes rather into assumed, applied truth, than continues as 
disputed questions around which controversy centers. The 
form of statement may thus change to some degree, taking on 
less technical and more modern language. So the Trinity is 
probably held more universally than ever, but so also more as 
a practical truth entering into every part of Christian living, 
an inspiring, informing fact, rather than as dogmatic or doc- 
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trinal statement in the interest of intellectual development. 
The doctrine of Justification by Faith is another such truth. 
In that phrasing it is chiefly historical and does not enter 
largely into pulpit treatment or theological discussions in a dia- 
lectic sense except as a distinctively historical question. But 
as a living truth entering into and constituting part of the 
deepest Christian experience it has lost none of its power. 
The doctrine of total depravity may not be accepted in that 
bald statement of it, with all the theologicum odiwm clinging 
to that statement; there is too much the guise of controversy 
clinging to such a presentation. The truth as a great funda- 
mental fact underlying it, however, and signifying a depend- 
ency of human guilt upon sinful human nature, has been 
thought through; that truth is still current theology, though 
its treatment is more in the ways of practical application as is 
the habit of the world to-day. But were it not for the histori- 
eal background behind it of theologic development which, if 
dwelt upon now must also be mainly historical in its presenta- 
tion, we should again have to go over the whole discussion, with 
probably not dissimilar results to those already handed down. 
The need of such reformulating has been met by the first 
formulating, and thus is not a need.. So much has been gained 
with room for other fields of inquiry. 

Disputed questions as to “ free will,” “ irresistible grace,’ 
so on, may or may not have been thought through. Their 
mutual dependency upon each other may not, and hence they 
may not be facts that can properly be said to be fixed in Chris- 
tian living; but so far as they are such at all, their presenta- 
tion under old statements and old forms of development must 
be chiefly historical and thus not immediately effective. 

Take the system of Calvinism once more, in its distinctive 
feature before referred to, namely, God’s sovereign, inscruta- 
ble, holy will, and man’s dependance whether he will or no 
upon that will. That fact the system has thought through as 
a fundamental truth for all time. The process may have been 
unduly rigid in its supra- and infra-lapsarian discriminations or 
decrees efficient and permissive, and in like terms having still 
the old ring about them ; but it struck the solid rock of truth 
for all that. The adjustments of the dependence of man upon 
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that will through his own responsible agency may have been 
the peculiar contribution of Arminius to the investigation, 
resulting in a correlated although apparently contradictory 
truth on the other side—which truth in turn may itself in its 
essential characteristics have thus been thought through— 
though in all its relations the adjustments may even yet be in- 
complete and left for future times more satisfactorily to con- 
sider. But what has thus been gotten would have had still to 
be wrought out had not these men lived, whereas we may now 
say it is eternally gotten. “Calvinism as it existed,” says 
Froude in his celebrated essay on Calvinism, “and as it took 
root for a century and a half after him, was not a system of 
opinion but an attempt to make the will of God, as revealed 
in the Bible an authoritative guide for social as well as personal 
direction.” This is the effect traced by Froude on the secular 
side. In the spiritual realm the exaltation thus given to God’s 
sovereignty has become a fountain sending its streams in living 
beneficence into every part of Christ’s kingdom to-day. But 
even in this feature of it, the system was not merely specu- 
lative philosophy. “ Calvin,” as Fisher’s History of the Ref- 
ormation aptly observes, “was not a speculative philosopher 
who thought out a necessitarian theory and defended it for the 
reason that he thought it capable of being logically established. 
It is true that the key-note in his system was a profound ex- 
altation of God. Nothing could be admitted that seemed to 
clash in the least with His universal control, or to cast a shade 
upon His omniscience and omnipotence. But the direct 
grounds or sources of his doctrine were practical.” And we 
may add, that because it is not preached in dogmatic shape to- 
day does not prove that it is a fountain beginning to run dry. 
To preach it in that way would be to make it a historical ques- 
tion alone, and to take it largely out of its practical bearings 
at that, placing it out of relations to the very surroundings 
which gave it force and made it fit in as a practical question 
with the needs of its own time. 

Again— : 

Second. Tracing still farther some of the modern phases of 
theologic thought, we note that critical investigations have 
emphasized questions belonging to the Beginnings. This is a 
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characteristic likewise of the age at large. Certitude is the 
aim—certitude also that can be reduced to the formulas of 
natural science. Because this materialistic result is not secured 
in spiritual realms, we are told, not that the religious nature in 
man is not an inherent part of him—*“ an indestructible con- 
sciousness ” which “is the very basis of our intelligence ” (see 
concessions by Herbert Spencer in his criticism on Positivism 
on the Nineteenth Century, July 1884, also in his First Prinei- 
ples), but that his faith simply pauses helpless before the Un- 
known. The race cries out after but cannot find its God. 
We know that there zs an Infinite but cannot know /t—as we 
know that there is a finite force yet can only know it itself by 
its manifestations or phenomena. Thus Certitude is made to 
give us Negation as the answering reality to man’s inherent 
nature; that is, thirsty lips seek for water yet may not know 
that which quenches their thirst! So we meet the Agnostic, 
that representative of final knowledge who only knows that he 
doesn’t know except the relations of things he can never know! 

In mental philosophy this system of verification gives us a 
Schelling and a Hegel, who, first postulating the reality of 
their own being—of the thinking being with the idea involved 
in the thinking, next make that reality the answering part of 
the All-Soul filling all things, nature or the non-Ego being one 
part of the working of this All-Soul and self or the Ego the 
other—and then this grand superstructure of the ideal One 
and All, this identity of Subject and Object, of self and the 
external world, they term the Philosophy of the Absolute be- 
yond which we cannot go and which certifies no personality to 
our longing gaze and the outcries of the soul. True, the 
methods of development on the part of these two contempo- 
raries sharply differ, that with Hegel signifying Absolute Ideal- 
ism, which, through logical processes is to repeat in thought 
the act of creation and thus think the thought of God who 
can become known in no other way-—that with Schelling signi- 
fying Absolute Identity of the idea with the external world, 
both together constituting one whole which in turn is to be 
apprehended by a special intellectual intuition granted to 
gifted minds and itself a manifestation of the Absolute—an 
inspiring thought and one lifting us up to infinite heights of 
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communion with God, if only the door were not ruthlessly 
shut against all entrance when we arrive there and despairing 
silence did not brood on all around! But though the methods 
thus differ, yet the non-Ego from an idea has passed into the 
extreme of All-Fact with both all the same,—both give to a 
speculative universe life, thought, foree—the earth by its own 
evolving becoming animate and organic. ‘With both all nature 
is resolved into an absolute whole which is ever part of us yet 
beyond us. 

Still, as we trace the origin of this philosophy of the Abso- 
late we see that it stood for a real, a God-world, as against that 
excessive idealism which had come to regard the world as but 
a refiection rather than a fact. To this turning afresh to God 
in nature as well as to God in thought, Schelling contributed 
his mystic pantheism and was hailed as the new leader of Chris- 
tian theism. If as philosophy it resulted in going over into an 
impersonal Absolute (an extreme ever dominating the whole 
theory to-day), it is not the only time philosophy has failed to 
give satisfaction in matters of faith with the experience of 
faith left out. 

Current theology however by addressing itself so largely as 
it does to this problem of God and the world, spirit and 
nature, even though not seldom it may seem to make faith too 
much a matter of intellectual discrimination and verification, 
may nevertheless be said to be holding the age to the reality of 
the Unseen and pointing to the Absolute not as an unknown 
impersonality but as one who in Jesus Christ has incarnated in 
human life and destiny the loving, holy will of Him “in whom 
we live, move, and have our being”—God himself who, work- 
ing through the Gospel of Christ, is ever revealing himself to 
human experience and human thought alike as one who can be 
certified to the human consciousness. Christianity thus gives 
fresh evidence that it is not outside of the course of events, 
but is equipped in God’s own might for this as well as other 
needs of the age. 

In this same connection we meet with the “ Higher Criti- 
cism ”—criticism, we are given to understand, pertaining not 
merely to purity of the text but distinctively to historical and 
literary investigations concerning the questions of origin and 
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composition, and all other surrounding circumstances entering 
into the explanation and make-up of the books of the Old Tes- 
tament. Possibly, in keeping with it’s fondness for hypothesis 
it may yet come to be known as The Hyper-Criticism. But let 
us not cavil. We are not called upon to hug a superstition. 
Whatever solid facts the new criticism gives us we may accept, 
even if we find that, as it claims, the institution of the Mosaic 
code contained in the Pentateuch must be placed so late as the 
time of Ezra. But the claim has not been thus definitely sub- 
stantiated, and we may safely let the investigation go on as a 
question of scholarship—on both sides of which Christian schol- 
arship is ranged—content meanwhile to rest in the fact that 
a law which could so readily install itself in the Jewish canon 
under Ezra, a thousand years after the period hitherto allotted 
to its institution, must have had some accredited and long hon- 
ored character and authority still to be accounted for. At the 
present stage of the discussion it is hardly correct, however, to 
say that we find in the movement any new theology established 
or involved, especially when, as in Robertson Smith’s The Old 
Testament in the Jewish Church, the Holy Ghost is insisted 
on as the essential, the enlightening, the promised guide in it 
all. 

But again, 

Third and fmally. Tracing yet one more specific feature of 
modern theologic thought, we behold in the leading Christian 
movements and thinking going on around us, large and in- 
creasing place given to the Personal Christ or to Christ as a 
personal power in the believer's heart. By this we are not to 
understand the historical Christ merely—Christ looked at as a 
historical fact in his own day and since ; that is more distinc- 
tively an intellectual tracing of facts, of cause and effect, and 
must ever hold a distinctive place as such in the study and 
apprehension of the Christian system. But this is more: it is 
emphasizing the Saviour as in his own person the divine power 
present in men’s lives—the other, nobler part of themselves. 
It is in keeping also with the spirit of the age otherwise, be- 
ing but another way of stating what has already been referred 
to, namely, that the age is not so much doctrinal and metaphys- 
ical as practical,—along the plane of ‘the humanities. Realiz- 
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ing the Saviour himself in his own loving personality, in his 
contact with human living, and not knowing him simply 
through what others may say about him—it is this entering 
into Jesus’ own nature which is peculiarly characteristic of 
Christian life at the present time. It may be that here is to 
start the new impulse to be given to theologic thought and 
investigation in the future. If so, it would materially explain 
so-called “new departures,” which to a large number seem 
but a giving up of old truths authenticated through ages of 
Christian experience and grounded in the Bible,—more par- 
ticularly as pertaining to speculations in Eschatology. As 
explained in the accredited organ of those identified with such 
views (see article m Andover Review for January last, and 
headed: ‘Influence of the Pulpit upon Theology”), this 
new impulse would mean (to quote from that article), “the 
fulness of the doctrine of Christ, especially as represented 
in his personal relations to the believing soul,” and the 
setting forth the relation of his atonement not merely to 
law but “ also to life””—allowing to his death a “manifest and 
complete connection with the life of the race.” It is claimed 
in the article that the interest in the question thus raised is not 
purely speculative, but that the {same moral sense ”—to quote 
still farther—“ which in its time protested against the theology 
of a limited atonement, is to-day in protest against the limited 
application of the atonement.” The gist of the objection here 
made and as stated a little earlier in the article is that to affirm 
the universality of the atonement as an advance upon previous 
conceptions, while at the same time denying that “the soul 
which is to meet Christ in judgment might first have the op- 
portunity of knowing him as a Saviour, is inconsistent.” The 
burden of these claims is thus the need of a more thorough 
understanding of the relation of Christ as a personal Saviour 
to all,—to those who have and those who have not heard of 
him. They and similar views are more fully elaborated in the 
series of current editorial articles in the same Review, and 
which are headed “Progressive Theology.” So far as they 
signify a reverent inquiry into the nature of the relation sus- 
tained by Jesus to the human soul everywhere, as the saving 
love of God brought to bear upon a sinful world, it will not 
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do to meet them by affirming that they are destructive of essen- 
tial truth, particularly if the developments thus far of that 
truth have not reached definitely to the consideration of such 
questions. If the result reached in the wider application 
thus calied for involves processes necessitating a hope which in 
some way is connected with conclusions distinct from those in- 
dicated in the Bible and is not limited to the Saviour’s salva- 
tion brought to bear in this life, then it certainly would be a 
result counter to the general current of Christian belief on the 
subject hitherto, and might well be mistrusted and rejected. 
Yet even then, possibly, in the spirit of this personal loyalty 
to a personal Christ, so characteristic of the age and reaching 
out into so many ramifications of brotherhood, the whole sub- 
ject of Eschatology needs to be thought out as never before. 
And here a question of fair interpretation may come up. 
There does indeed seem a fatal defect in the whole of this 
“new departure,” or Progressive Theology as it prefers to call 
itself, concerning the application of the atonement to souls 
everywhere before they are judged, an application affording 
the opportunity if not here then hereafter, of knowing and 
accepting or rejecting him—that it not only is, in point of fact, 
extra Biblical, above what is written, to say no more, but that 
one to whom Christ had been presented here might in keeping 
with it claim hereafter that the wider scope of vision in a 
future world gave new meaning to the mission of the Gospel, 
a mission not comprehended in the flesh—that had it been 
comprehended it would have been accepted; and that there- 
fore the application of the atonement was not complete in 
this life because of this narrow range of sight. Now it is 
just here that the theory of the new departure opens the 
door in what appears a manner fatal to itself. It admits 
too much. It affords opportunity for one who in this life 
rejected Christ to come to the Judgment-seat hereafter with 
the plea, “I would not have done it had I known: it is not 
fair to condemn me on that basis.” It thus does not leave 
this world the seed and harvest-time for spiritual character, but 
introduces new and uncertain adjustments beyond if not really 
antagonistic to the Bible, and makes room for the question 
fairly to arise whether one engaged in balancing such specula- 
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tive questions touching future probation can bring the Gospel 


to bear with all the urgent solemnity of a message sent from 
above to sinful and dying men to “repent ” and become “ rec- 
onciled to God” before whom they are to be judged for the 
deeds done in the body. 

Still, an objection apparently valid may not really be so. 
That which our construction fastens to a theory is not of neces- 
sity its real interpretation, much less that of its promulgators. 
To rush hastily therefore, and pronounce it a new and false 
Gospel thus given to us, because it seems to prove too much 
and to leave the application of the Gospel itself hopelessly 
wide and indefinite, may be going too far. It is only fair to 
say in the same connection that objections similar to the one 
just made, are by the writer of the series referred to not ac- 
cepted as valid, although they are admitted as having great 
weight. We find it also virtually conceded (see editorial, in 
the same series, on Lschatology, Andover Review, August last) 
that the Bible does not settle the question in favor of the new 
theory advanced—nor, for that matter, against it—and that we 
are therefore left “to our conceptions of the significance and 
scope of the Gospel.” Conclusions,” it adds, “ will differ as 
fundamental conceptions of the Gospel differ.” 

Turning to the same editorial we read : 

‘‘ Whether or not any knowledge of God besides that given by the 
Gospel is decisive, there can be no question that the Gospel does deter- 


mine the destiny of all to whom it is made known Wherever the 
Gospel is proclaimed Christ is already testing men.” 


After amplifying these positions somewhat, the passage con- 
tinues : 


‘‘For this reason the Gospel is urgent with men. It gives them no 
promise of to-morrow.” 


And so the argument goes on, as an inductive one, to show on 
the basis of character and destiny, that those to whom the Gos- 
pel comes and who will not accept it are in a lost and hopeless 
condition. It hardly looks therefore, like a giving over the 
old Gospel of Repentance and Faith in this life, though as a 
theology of guess with reference to those who do not know 
Christ it may be anything but satisfactory. 
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But at best, as regards the whole question of the Judgment 
and its issues, “ now we see through a glass darkly.” There is 
no hope out of Christ: let us hold fast there. But if the 
Christ-spi7it be in any one, though the outer conditions—con- 
ditions of hearing of him and so on—are wanting, what then ? 
That devout minds are inquiring here need not surely, so long 
as they do not preach another Gospel than Christ Jesus and 
him crucified, and salvation through his name alone, especially 
if they are earnest in their calls to repentance, cause us either 
to reject their fellowship as Anti-Christian or seek to throw 
aside the theology of the fathers. Personal loyalty to the per- 
sonal Christ as God in the world reconciling it unto himself 
and nailing the handwriting of all dead systems to the Cross, 
will still save us. 

Three articles also appearing in current numbers of the 
Andover Review (February, March, and May), on “ Reforma- 
tion Theology,” are worthy of note here. Space forbids such 
full consideration as they deserve. It is enough that they point 
to the same awakening of Christian thought to Christ himself, 
and the centering of all theology in his person as already indi- 
cated. The theology of the Reformation, it claims, was con- 
cerned with the salvation of the sinner rather than with the 
Saviour himself—was Soteriology rather than Christology. 
Everything was looked at through that coloring. It was the 
Augustinian conception of sin and its consequences that thus 
prevailed. In the early history of the Church before Augus- 
tine, faith and thought were fixed more on the mysterious 
nature of Christ and on kindred questions of a more purely 
theological character. The question is then raised whether a 
needed reaction is not about to set in back again to the divine 
personality present in Jesus and imparting itself as the crea- 
tive, life-giving power of God unto the race. This would not 
lose sight of or belittle his justifying work but would center 
it in the incarnate God, the God-man, the Logos or the Light and 
Life of men, the beginning and end of all things. 

This idea is specifically set forth in the article as follows : 

‘* The logical effect of construing the person of Christ and the facts of 


Christianity from the standpoint of sin is serious. The Christian re- 
ligion and Christ himself become an after-thought, an appendix toa 
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finished volume Yet in truth it cannot but be otherwise than 
that the Incarnation has a metaphysical basis, a foundation in the in- 
finite being of God and in the divine idea of creation more stable and 
more original than the religious life either of the fallen human race or 
of the primeval family The idea of the God-man antedates the 
inception and the development of the cosmos The Christ is the 
only true conception of the physical and moral world. So the New 
Testament teaches. Hence theological science cannot but fail satisfac- 
torily to answer the main question of Christianity so long as its founder 
is resolved into a contingency.” 


Such statements as these may seem wild ; yet as indicating 
the prominence given and increasingly given to Christ in his 
own personal worth as the soul, aim, and measure of all life, 
they can hardly be gainsaid. 

If then, modern theologic thought is turning especially to 
the personal Saviour in all his divine and human sympathy as 
the ideal life for all who hunger for it, we may believe that as 
never before God in Christ is the spirit of the highest life in 
the soul and that the age is only in increasing degree living 
God’s life and thinking God’s thoughts. We have also seen 
how ethical relations, looked at in the light of individual rights 
and obligations rather than that of governmental distinctions 
and commercial transactions, such as marked Christian civiliza- 
tion and illustrated Christian thinking of old, but tend to add 
fresh meaning to the love of God revealed through the Cross 
and to put new emphasis upon that mercy and truth which 
sent Jesus and constituted him the light of the world. All 
this would signify not the doing away with theology but cen- 
tering it more and more in the holy life exemplified and 
secured by Jesus. Thus theology is still the outgrowth and 
representative of Christian thought and experience—an em- 
bodiment finding from age to age greater unity and complete- 
ness as the outward development of truth. It helps us know 
Christ better. It sets more fully before us his relations to the 
great moral facts of the universe. It shows us how the Chris- 
tian living of long ago apprehended him. It gives us a lan- 
guage of faith—not a language dead but one still spoken. It 
enters into human affairs as a component, creative part, and in 
its modern characteristics is not a segment detached from the 
past but is one with the past in all the rich inheritance of faith 
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which the past has handed down and which still serves to guide 
the present and inspire the future. As Jesus also wroughé as well 
as taught, meeting mankind at the threshold of their needs 
and standing with ar< for them in the hour of their dying— 
himself “the way, the truth, and the life,” so theology, no 
longer wrapped in the garb of the recluse, or seeking in gloomy 
cells to work out the problem of life and destiny, but clad in 
the garments of practical activity and in contact with pulsat- 
ing humanity, is carrying on the Redeemer’s work among men, 
and the Saviour dived is the potent force signifying more and 
more the love of God shed abroad in the heart and the king- 
dom of God set up in the world. 





Witcheraft in Connecticut. 


Articte IIL.—WITCHCRAFT IN CONNECTICUT. 


1647-1697. 


THE historian, Lecky, has devoted some exceedingly interest- 
ing pages of his History of Rationalism to the decadence, nay, 
to the virtual extinction of the belief in Witchcraft. It may be 
possible that the change has been one of name and form, rather 
than of substance. The superstition is flo longer crude, except 
in isolated communities. English soil is no longer blighted by 
the unholy orgies of a witch’s Sabbath. English folk to-day 
do not generally believe that the Devil may still carry about in 
his pocket blank formulas for contracts, or that his victims may 
still shrivel up their foes with glances of the evil eye. Yet, in 
that little corner of the world which proudly defines itself by 
the epithet “ Enlightened,” impostors gain disciples by the pre- 
tense of familiarity with the spiritual world, clairvoyant quacks 
flourish and negro “ Voudoo” seers find their best customers 
among their former masters, or, more properly, mistresses. 
The wonders of psychology and of muscular action have not 
become so familiar to us that we can afford to sneer at the 
Puritan’s affright before psychic and physiological mysteries. 
The age of Darwin and Huxley sees aggressive Spiritualism 
numbering its adherents by hundreds of thousands in England 
and the United States, and a leading clergyman of Brooklyn 
(for the Rev. Mr. Talmage surely merits that title), gravely in- 
forms his hearers at a Friday evening lecture that Satan is the 
prince of the powers of the air, that the atmosphere is full of 
demonic spirits, and that a recent series of horrible murders 
along the shores of Long Island Sound must be attributed to 
their infiuence. 

The panic of 1692 was not an event peculiar to Massachu- 
setts, or to New England, any more than the “ Popish Plot” 
terror of 1741 was necessarily indigenous to the colony of New 
York. Anywhere in the Christian world the refined cruelties 
of neighborhood gossip, joined to the manifestations of “ner- 
vous force,” so inexplicable at that time, produced similar 
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results. But let it be remembered that the New England 
Puritans were the first of Englishmen to disregard accusations 
of witchcraft, and that the typical colonies of Puritan New 
Haven, Separatist Plymouth, and Independent Rhode Island, 
never knew a conviction for witchcraft within their borders. 
A bevy of mischievous, wanton girls, and a scheming parson 
have brought upon the colony of Massachusetts an ill-report be- 
yond the measure of its deserts. ‘ New England Witches,” in 
the common parlance, generally means “Salem Witches.” It 
is yet a fortunate circumstance if the additional reproach of 
“burning witches ” is not also heaped upon the Puritan scape- 
goat, even though the probable truth is that South Carolina 
alone condemned suspected wizards to a fiery ordeal. Drake’s 
words are :* “ About this period (1712), in the colony of South 
Carolina, some suspected of witchcraft were seized upon by a 
sort of ruffianly Vigilance Committee, and condemned to be 
burnt, and were actually roasted by fire, although we do not 
learn that the injuries thus inflicted proved fatal. The parties 
so tortured, or their friends, brought action in the regular 
courts for the recovery of damages, but the jury gave them 
nothing.” This happened nearly a score of years after the last 
witch had been suspended from a Massachusetts gallows. The 
last execution of a witch in Connecticut preceded it by more 
than half a century. 

Doubtless a larger number of people suffered in Massachu- 
setts for the fictitious crime of “ Familiarity with y* Devill ” 
than in any other of the thirteen colonies, but the majority of 
the victims were sacrificed at one time and place to an uncon- 
trollable popular frenzy. Prior to that time it is historic fact 
that public instances of this delusion had occurred most fre- 
quently in the colony of Connecticut. The colonial records 
may be, and probably are, deficient ; but, so far as our present 
knowledge can go, either eight or nine persons were hung for 
witchcraft in Connecticut before 1692, while only six suffered 
in Massachusetts. The last witch-trials in Connecticut, which 
terminated fatally, were in 1662-3, thirty years before the 
Salem Reign of Terror; although that event was accompanied 
by a number of accusations in Connecticut also. But little in- 

* Annals of Witchcraft, p. 215. 
VOL, VIII. 22 
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formation upon this subject can be derived from the histories 
of Connecticut. Dr. Trumbull, whose work is the best that we 
have for the colonial period, speaks of witchcraft in the preface 
only, in these words:* “It may possibly be thought a great 
neglect, or matter of partiality, that no account is given of 
witchcraft in Connecticut. The only reason is that, after the 
most careful researches, no indictment of any person for that 
crime, nor any process relative to that affair can be found. 
The minute in Goff’s journal, published by Governor Hutchin- 
son, relative to the execution of Ann Coles, and an obscure tra 
dition that one or two persons were executed at Stratford is all 
the information that can be found relative to that unhappy 
affair.” Dr. Trumbull, writing in 1799, may be excused for 
not discovering the traces of witch-trials in Connecticut and 
New Haven Records, which were then in MSS., but a reference 
to his copy of the Magnalia Christi Americana ought to 
have taught him more than he apparently ever knew. Where 
could the “ careful researches,” of which he speaks, have been 
expended? Hollister, who is, after Trumbull, the most promi- 
nent historian of the State, volunteers some information that is 
both seanty and spurious. Even so recent and trustworthy a 
writer as W. F. Poolet is misinformed about the number of 
executions in New England before 1692, has apparently never 
heard of several of the Connecticut trials, and is unable to state 
details accurately. Since histories fail us, recourse must be had 
to the materials whence histories ought to be made, to the 
Colonial Records of Connecticut and New Haven. The 
archives of the latter colony which, upon this topic are devoid 
of any fatal interest, are found to be as copious as those of Con- 
necticut are scanty. Most important of all these ancient pages 
is an unprinted volume of Connecticut Records, which was 
found, in 1861, in the possession of a private family in New 
York, by the Hon. Chas. J. Hoadly, the Connecticut State 
Librarian. The book contains the records of the “ Perticular 
Court” from 1649 to 1663, the very court before which a 
number of the trials took place.t 
* vol. 1, p. viii. + Memorial Hist. of Boston, ii. 138. 


- ¢ Extracts from this volume have already appeared in a series of con- 
tributions by the Hon. Porter C. Bliss to the columns of a New Haven 
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Witchcraft was of course a capital crime in both New 
Haven and Connecticut. Among the twelve offences specified 
in the Connecticut Code of Laws of 1642, as worthy of the 
extreme penalty, the second was that of “ Being a witch, hav- 
ing or consulting a familiar spirit.” In 1655 Governor Eaton 
prepared a code for New Haven, after an examination of the 
“New booke of lawes in y® Massachusetts Colony,” and of a 
“Small booke of lawes newly come from England, which is 
said to be Mr. Cottons.”* The second of the “ Capitall Lawes ” 
read as follows: “If any person be a witch, he or she shall be 
put to death.” The law is sustained by three Scripture quota- 
tions, the same ones that are also appended to the aforesaid 
Connecticut law. They are all excerpts from the Mosaic code. 
The law itself is a paraphrase of the first text, Exod. xxii. 18: 
“Thou shalt not suffer a witch to live.” The next selection, 
from Levit. xx. 27, orders that a witch shall be stoned to death. 
Lastly, the verses of Deut. xviii. 10-11 forbid the children of 
Israel to entertain any that useth divination, or an observer of 
times, or an enchanter, or a witch, or a charmer, or a consulter 
with familiar spirits, or a wizard, or a necromancer. The 
introduction to Drake’s Annals (page xxvi.) states that New 
Haven Colony was the first one to be disturbed by witches. 
No vestige of real proof of this assertion appears there, or 
elsewhere, and Dr. Bacon must be justified in the assertion 
that there never was a condemnation, or an execution for 
witcheraft within the bounds of the New Haven jurisdiction.+ 
As the reader will perceive, the New Haven Court, in cases of 
witchcraft, let its moderation be known unto all men. The 
earliest evidence of the existence of witches in Connecticut is 
in Winthrop’s Jowrnal.t Under the date of March, 164, he 
says, “One of Windsor arraigned and executed for a witch.” 


daily paper, during the summer of 1883. To these articles I wish to 
acknowledge my indebtedness. Reference will be made as occasion calls 
for it, to numerous local histories, and especially to the works of those 
literary Titans, the Mathers. 

Thanks are due to Mr. C. J. Hoadly for advice and assistance, and 
especially to Dr. Gustavus Eliot, of New Haven, for efficient aid in the 
tedious labor of examining ancient records. 

* Col. Rec., ii. 147, 576. + See Historical Discourses. 

t Vol. ii, 374, 
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Mr. Savage, the learned editor, subjoins a note, stating that the 
“ One of Windsor” was probably named Johnson. A search 
in the colonial records brings to light no trace of a trial for 
witchcraft in 1647. At the General Court for the twenty-first 
of August, 1646, one Mary Jonson was sentenced to be 
whipped for “Theuery,” once at Hartford and once at Weth- 
ersfield. This person was probably the same Mary Jonson 
against whom, Dee. 7th, 1648, the jury finds the bill of indict- 
ment that, “by her owne confession shee is guilty of familiarity 
with the Devill.” The circumstances of her crimes, trial, and 
execution, Cotton Mather describes in his chapter of horrors.* 
He thought that her confession was attended “ with such con- 
victive circumstances that it could not be slighted.” It seemed 
that she had work laid upon her which moved her to discon- 
tent, and she acquired the habit of wishing “ the devil to take 
this and that, and the devil to do that and t’other thing ;” 
whereupon it happened that the devil began to appear and to 
do whatever she wished. “Her master sending her to drive 
out the Hogs that sometimes broke into their field, a Devil 
would scowre the Hogs away, and make her laugh to see how 
he seared them. She confessed that she had murdered a Child, 
and had committed uncleanness both with men and with 
Devils.” . .. . “The famous Mr. Stone labored hard to con- 
vert her from the devil to God.” She became very penitent, 
and “dy’d in a frame extreamly to the satisfaction” of the 
spectators. Her execution probably took place in 1649, for 
not until May 21st, 1650, is there a record of the bill of charges 
for her imprisonment. It is ordered that Will. Rescew, the 
jailer, shall be paid out of her estate. It cannot be positively 
determined whether this Mary Jonson of 1648-9, and Win- 
throp’s “One of Windsor,” in 1747, are identical or not. The 
absence of allusion in the Connecticut Records, and Winthrop’s 
carelessness in assigning dates, uphold the opinion that Mary 
Jonson was really the first sufferer. But Winthrop was sick 
through the winter of 1648-9, and died in the ensuing spring. 
The last entries in his Journal were dated only a few weeks 
after her trial. Would he have known of her execution ? 
Furthermore, his record for March, 1647, is jotted down in his 


* Magnalia, Bk. VI., p. 456. Hartford ed. of 1858. 
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usual, brief, straight-forward manner. But the paragraphs 
that he certainly did write in the winter of 1648-9 are prolix, 
and entirely devoted to a recital of remarkable Providences, 
such as an old man, feeling the hand of death upon him, 
might naturally dwell upon, to the exclusion of public affairs. 
The question must remain obscure. In these same years 
1649-50, the Mohegan sachem, Uncas, deemed himself in 
danger from the bedevilments of hostile Indians, and besought 
his English friends “ that hee might be righted therein.” The 
Commissioners of the United Colonies advised that Connecti- 
cut should appoint a committee of examination. The issue of 
the matter is unknown. Indians were generally supposed to 
be on too familiar terms with the Devil, and the Puritans 
would probably be loath to scrutinize closely the powowings of 
the red men. It was expedient, of course, for the rulers of 
Connecticut to pay some attention, if only of a formal sort, to 
the wishes of their wily Mohegan ally. 

Close upon the spectacle of Mary Jonson’s “ satisfactory” 
penitence at her execution followed the indictments of John 
and Joanna Carrington of Wethersfield. The indictments of 
husband and wife, mutatis mutandis, are precisely similar. 
“A perticular Court in Hartford uppon the tryall of John 
Carrington and his wife. 20th of Feb. 165%. Magistrates, 
Edw. Hopkins, Esqr. Governor, John Haynes, Esqr. Deputy, 
Mr. Wells, Mr. Woollcott, Mr. Webster, Mr. Cullick, Mr. 
Clarke.” Here follow the names of the jury, headed by Mr. 
Phelps and Mr. “ Tailcoat.” John Carrington, of Wethersfield, 
Carpenter, is accused of having “ Intertained ffamiliarity with 
Sathan, the Great Enemye of God and Mankinde,” by whose 
help supernatural works have been done. ‘“ Therefore accord- 
ing to the laws of God, and of this Commonwealth, John Car- 
rington deserves to die.’ The jury approved the indictment 
on the 6th of March. Although the official records probably 
contain no proof of the Carrington’s final fate, it is asserted 
that a diary, belonging to the library of the late George Brin- 
ley of Hartford, bears witness to the hanging of the two 
unfortunates.* 

But no sooner was the Old Serpent well-scotched in one 
place than he leaped up in another, as vigorous and venomous 

* Referred to by Messrs. Bliss and Hoadly. 
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asever. The Hartford magistrates from 1649 to 1651 waged 
a constant warfare with “Sathan the Great Enemye.” For the 
15th of May, in the latter year, there is the following entry: 
“The Governor, Mr. Cullick, and Mr. Clarke are desired to 
goe downe to Stratford to keep Courte uppon the tryall of 
Goody Bassett for her life, and, if the Governor cannot goe, 
then Mr. Wells is to goe in his roome.” The Connecticut 
Records are not known to contain any further information con- 
cerning the result of this notable journey. But that Goody 
Bassett was convicted of witchcraft is stated in the New Haven 
records. During the progress of the libel suit of Staples vs. 
Ludlow, allusions were made to “ Goodwife Bassett when she 
was condemned,” and to “the other witch at the other towne 
who discovered ” all whom she knew to be witches, a revela- 
tion that would probably be made only by one whose doom 
had been fixed. Her execution is the reasonable inference. 
Before 1652, therefore, four, and perhaps five persons had been 
hung, under the sanction of Connecticut laws, for the “impos- 
sible crime.” The next disturbance engaged the attention of 
the New Haven Colony and proved to be a tragi-comedy. If 
the subject had not once been so serious a matter, the account 
of Mrs. Elizabeth Godman’s various trials would excite noth- 
ing but amusement.* It is a rare picture of neighborhood 
gossip among the “ very first families” of New Haven in the 
middle of the seventeenth century. In the light of to-day, 
Mrs. Godman appears to better advantage than most of the 
other participants in the affair. She was an inmate of the 
family of Dept. Gov. Stephen Goodyear. Her disposition was 
probably none of the sweetest. She was talkative and quick- 
tempered, and hence could not fail to create enemies, espe- 
cially among her own sex. The first known allusion to her is 
probably the statement that, in 1642, the quarrel between Mrs. 
Stolyon, the trader, and Mr. Eliz. Godman is referred to the 
arbitration of Messrs. Goodyear and Gregson. “ Mr.” is, of 
course, a clerical error for “ Mrs.” Mrs. Godman, moreover, 
had formed the uncanny habit of talking aloud, or muttering 
to herself, an usage then universally recognized as the invari- 
able practice of witches. She had been independent enough 


* Col. Rec., ii. 29-86, 151-2. 
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to think that the recent executions in Connecticut for witch- 
craft might not be judicious, and had alarmed the worthy Rev. 
Mr. Hooke, teacher of the church, by saying openly that 
witches ought not to be provoked, but should be brought into 
the Church. Mrs. Godman was evidently a Radical, and des- 
tined to get into trouble. Sympathy with witches would 
surely justify suspicions against herself. The trouble began 
by a quarrel with her neighbor, Mrs. Atwater, wife of the 
Colonial Treasurer. Mr. Goodyear lived on Chapel st., mid- 
way between Church and College streets; and Mr. Joshua 
Atwater dwelt diagonally opposite the present New Haven 
House, on the corner where college boys now love to congre- 
gate. Mrs. Atwater was surprised that the intricacies of her 
pocket conld not conceal the presence of “tiggs” from Mrs. 
Godman, and the latter’s explanation that she had smelt them 
was deemed inadequate. Further, on the same evening of 
the miracle of the “ figgs,”’ Mrs. Godman, being at the house 
“eutt a sopp and put in pann;” Betty Brewster, watching her 
with fear, and saying to the maid that Mistress Elizabeth was 
“aboute her workes of darkness” was put that night “ina 
most misserable case.” She heard a dreadful noise and fell 
into a profuse “sweate,” and “in ye morning she looked as 
one yt had bine allmost dead.” In short, it appears that Betty 
had suffered from an ague. However to Betty and to Betty’s 
friends, it was plain that Mrs. Godman and the Devil were 
leagued against her. Mrs. Atwater was excited and “ for- 
warned Mrs. Godman of her house.” The story started 
around the little community and lost nothing on the way. 
Mrs. Godman showed herself a woman of wisdom as well as 
spirit. She did not wait to be thrust behind bolts and bars, 
but boldly summoned before the magistrates Mr. and Mrs. 
Goodyear, Rev. Mr. Hooke and his wife, Mrs. Bishop, wife of 
the Colonial Secretary, Mrs. Atwater, and several others, some 
of them no less prominent members of the community, and 
complained of them all that they suspected her for a witch. 
The sagacity of her course was evident when it appeared how 
much alone in the village she stood. The plaintiff was more 
truly the defendant than the accused persons were. The re- 
port of the first hearing of the case, May 21st, 1653, was en- 
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titled by Secretary Bishop, “The examination of Eliz. Godman.” 
The most prominent figure among the defendants was the Rev. 
Mr. Hooke, afterwards Court Chaplain to Oliver Cromwell. 
This learned divine testified at length. He had first suspected 
Mrs. Godman when he heard of her doings at Mrs. Atwater’s 
house. He described her disposition as ‘“ mallitious ” and in- 
stanced her defense of witches elsewhere. » He recited some of 
her froward speeches. She had said “If they accuse me for a 
witch I’ll have them to the Governor, [’ll trounce them.” 
Witches are with difficulty thrust away from houses where 
they do mischief, and Mrs. Godman could not be kept from 
Mr. Hooke’s boy when he was sick, “which was in a very 
strang manner.” Mrs. Hooke pushed her from “ye boye,” 
but Mrs. Godman turned again and said that she would look 
upon him. Mrs. Godman suggested that Mr. Hooke’s son had 
“turned his braines with sliding ;” but the doctor was at hand 
to say that he “ had never mett with the like.” As a clincher, 
Mr. Hooke deposed that, at the time, he had dreamed about 
witches. It seemed mysterious to him that Mrs. Godman 
knew immediately what was done at church meeting about 
Delaware Bay, or about Mr. Cheever, although she herself was 
absent; and Jane Hooke, and Time, Mr. Hooke’s Indian ser- 
vant, confirmed the assertion. The reverend gentleman closed 
with a choice titbit of scandal. Mrs. Godman, not satisfied 
with her probable diabolical connections, had cast favorable 
glances upon Secretary James Bishop, and when Mr. Bishop 
married one of Mr. Goodyear’s daughters, Mrs. Godman was 
troubled. No sooner were the parties contracted than Mrs. 
Bishop was affected with strange “ fitts,’ “which hath con- 
tinewed,” and none of her children have lived. Who but Mrs. 
Godman could have done this? Thus far the whilom chaplain 
to the Lord Protector! Both Mr. and Mrs. Goodyear had 
accused her to her face of being a witch, and had been horror- 
struck when Mrs. Godman met the charge with ridicule. She 
had even ventured to assert that these fits were hereditary in 
the Lamberton family, and that one who was unwell was not 
necessarily bewitched.* Hannah Lamberton and her sister 

* The Lamberton girls were Mrs. Goodyear’s daughters, by a former 
husband. 
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lived with the Goodyears. One day, the girls, anxious to sub- 
serve the cause of public morality, climbed into the garret to a 
place where they could overlook Mrs. Godman as she lay in 
bed. Both of the damsels were sure that they saw a devilish 
apparition in the bed with Mrs. Godman, but they were imme- 
diately frightened away by the woman’s threats. “ About two 
days after, Hanah’s fitts began and one night, especially, she had 
a dreadful fitt, and was pinched, and heard a hedious noise, 
and was in a strang manner sweating and burning and some- 
time cold and full of paine so that she shriked out.” 

Verily, the uses of “malaria” have been numerous and vast. 
There was a succession of examinations and depositions through 
the summer. To some of them even Mr. Davenport lent his 
august presence. If the bubbling mass of gossip and spite 
gave signs of cooling, hands to stir the fire were not wanting. 
In June, Goodwife Thorpe had a fearsome story to tell. She 
had refused to sell Mrs. Godman some chickens. As the witch, 
with a jocular remark, walked away, Goody Thorpe had looked 
after her fearfully, and had said within herself, “ If this woman 
is naught as folks suspect, maybe she will smite my chickens.” 
Sure enough, soon after, a chicken died and was found to be 
“consumed in ye gizzard to water and wormes and divers 
others of them droped,” a sure proof of bedevilment. The 
topic so engrossed the public interest, that Mr. Davenport de- 
livered himself from the pulpit upon the subject of witches. 
He insinuated his opinion of the actual case by saying that “a 
froward, discontented frame of spirit was a subject fitt for 
y® Devill to worke upon.” At the Court of Magistrates 
for the Jurisdiction, August 4th, 1653, all the evidence was 
reviewed. After some back-talk from Mrs. Godman, the fol- 
lowing story was related to cap the climax of her misdeeds. 
“One night Mr. Goodyear said something in the exposition of 
a chapter, which she (being present) liked not, but said it was 
against her. As soone as Mr. Goodyear had done duties, she 
flung out of the roome in a discontented way, and cast a fierce 
look upon Mr. Goodyear, as she went out. Immediately Mr. 
Goodyear (tho’ well before) fell into a swond.” After kindly 
pointing out to Mrs. Godman that she was a notorious liar, the 
Court summed up as follows: The defendants are not guilty, 
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but “‘ Mrs. Godman’s carriage doth render her justly suspitious 
of witchcraft, which she herself in so many words confesseth, 
therefore the Court wisheth her to looke to her carriage here- 
after, for, if further proofe come, these passages will not be 
forgotten.” She was therefore charged not “to goe in an 
offensive way to folkes houses in a rayling manner, as it seemes 
she hath done, but that she keepe her place, and medle with 
her owne buisnes.” It was a mild conclusion after all the ague- 
stricken girls, enchanted chickens, and “swonding” magis- 
trates, and must have cost the pack of gossips many a wag of 
the head. The final phrases show that Governor Eaton under- 
stood the cause of all the trouble, and was judicious enough to 
distinguish between a cross-grained temper and possession by a 
devil. The New Haven Court deserves the more credit for its 
forbearance, because it was withstanding the force of contem- 
poraneous example. 

In the neighboring town of Fairfield, the keen scent of 
Roger Ludlow had just unearthed a witch, and brought her to 
the gallows. Nothing is known of the fate of Goody Knapp 
beyond what was revealed in the suit of Thomas Staples, of 
Fairfield, against Roger Ludlow for defamation. It was the 
twenty-ninth of May, 1654, and the dignified magistrates of 
the colony were assembled at New Haven for their usual spring 
session. The action was brought before this Court, because 
Ludlow, a refugee from Connecticut on account of his mutin- 
ous acts, had taken shelter in New Haven until he could em- 
bark for Virginia. Governor Eaton presided. With him sat 
Deputy Governor Goodyear, and Magistrates Newman, Fowler, 
and Leete, of New Haven, Milford, and Guilford, respectively. 
John Banks, attorney for Thos. Staples, charged Ludlow with 
slander in reporting to sundry persons, to Mr. and Mrs. Daven- 
port among others, that Goody Staples was a witch and a liar, 
and that Goody Knapp had disclosed to Ludlow Mrs. Staples’ 
alliance with Satan. It appears that Goody Knapp had been 
“cast by a jury and godly magistrates,” and that the fatal 
evidence had been the discovery by a female jury of the 
mysterious witch marks upon her body. She was the victim 
of a group of malicious, gossiping women, more numerous 
and less scrupulous than the detractors of Mrs. Godman in 
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New Haven. Mr. Ludlow stands forth, in unenviable fame, 
as a stealthy fomenter of the wretched plot. 

On the day when Goody Knapp was condemned, seven of 
these harridans swarmed about her in prison, and tried to 
induce her to confess her own criminality, and to name her 
accomplices, or, as Madame Pell expressed it, “to lay open her- 
self and make way for the minister to doe her good.” Goody 
Knapp replied that, if she had any knowledge, she would 
reveal it to Mr. Ludlow or y* minister, before she went out of 
the world. “Elizabeth Bruster’s” curiosity could not wait so 
long, and she encouraged the witch by remarking, “ The Divill 
will have you quick if you reveale it not till then.” Goody 
Knapp bluntly explained their innuendoes. “Take heed the 
devill have not you, for know you not how soone you may be 
my companions. The truth is you would have me say that 
Goodwife Staples is a witch, but I have sinns enough to 
answer for allready, and I hope I shall not add to my condem- 
nation. I know nothing by Goodwife Staples, and I hope she 
is an honest woman.” The coterie cried out that they had 
named no names, and Goodman Lyon admonished the witch 
not to breed differences between neighbors. She retorted, 
“Goodman Lyon, hold your tongue! | have bine fished withal 
in private, more than you are aware of.” After much ingen- 
ious urging, Goody Knapp said that an Indian had once offered 
to Mrs. Staples two Indian Gods, “little things, brighter than 
the light of day,” and with the assurance that they would make 
the owner “rich, all one God.” No evidence more incrimin- 
ating than that could the female inquisitors obtain, altho’ they 
labored zealously. Goody Knapp did not lack for company in 
her imprisonment. Criminals, then as now, were a public 
show ; yet she did not receive the sympathy that is lavished on 
a modern murderer. At one time when Goodwife Gould was 
impressing upon her the usual moral lessen, Goody Knapp 
burst forth into weeping, saying, “ Never, never was poor 
creature tempted as I am tempted; pray, pray for me.” When 
Goody Knapp was hung, all Fairfield came to see. As soon as 
the victim had been cut down, Goodwife Staples went to the 
body and handled it very much.” “Taking ye Lords name in 
her mouth,” she said to Mrs. Lockwood, “These are no witches 
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teates. I have such myself, and so have you, if you search your- 
self.” Madam Lockwood was not disposed to admit the soft 
impeachment, and answered, “ No matter what they are! She 
had them, and she confessed she was a witch ; that is sufficient.” 
Goody Staples loudly proclaimed her skepticism, whereupon 
the whole chorus of goodwives and madams “ cryed her down” 
until she yielded. Her faith finally overcame her rebellious 
reason. “As they were going to the grave, Goodwife Staples 
said that it was long before she could believe that this poor 
woman was a witch, or that there were any witches; till the 
word of God convinced her, which saith, ‘Thou shalt not 
suffer a witch to live.” Such is the mere outline of the 
amply-recorded story of Goody Knapp’s last days. Such were 
the incidents which Roger Ludlow endeavored to wrest to 
Goody Staples’ destruction. These eveuts were rehearsed to 
the court, and, in addition, Mr. and Mrs. Davenport testified. 
They had been told by Ludlow that “ Knapp’s wife, the witch, 
at her execution, came down the ladder, and desired to speak 
with him alone, saying to him that Goodwife Staples was the 
witch of whom Goody Bassett, of Stratford, had spoken.” 
Mr. Davenport answered that he believed the report to be 
“utterly untrue, and spoken out of malice.” Both Mr. Daven- 
port and his wife evinced a detestation of Ludlow. Mrs. 
Davenport accuses him of proneness to gossip. Mr. Daven- 
port “utterly disliked his speech.” Moreover, a dissension 
had arisen between Ludlow and Davenport, the former taxing 
the latter with breach of faith in reporting the story. Daven- 
port affirmed in court that he was careful to make no unlawful 
promises, and that when he made a lawful promise, he was, 
thro’ Christ’s help, careful to keep it. After this Goodwife 
Staples was reasonably sure of a vindication. Perhaps New 
Haven’s Court loved her for the enemies she had made. Yet 
Roger Ludlow, when offended, was without doubt, an unpleas- 
ant customer, and the Court swathed its adverse sentence in 
thickly-folded phrases. Finally, “seeing no cause to lay any 
blemish of a witch upon Goodwife Staples,” they judge that 
Mr. Ludlow hath done her wrong; and order him to pay to 
Thomas Staples, “by way of fine for reparation of his wife’s 
name, tenn pounds,” and five pounds costs. The next autumn 
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Ludlow was mulcted in the sum of ten pounds more for imput- 
ing falsehood to Mrs. Staples. 

The history of this lawsuit serves a good purpose in dis- 
playing the narrowness and vindictiveness of Roger Ludlow. 
There is nothing to explain why Mrs. Staples had incurred the 
enmity of her Fairfield gossips, but it is plain that Roger Lud- 
low persecuted her and tried to compass her ruin, because she 
would not acknowledge the guilt of Goody Knapp. All these 
events happened while Roger Ludlow was throwing off the 
authority of Connecticut, levying an army of his own, and 
assuming airs of supreme authority. Since he ruled his ene- 
mies with such a heavy hand, it is not surprising that he was 
careful to carry with him into Virginia the Fairfield Town 
Records. It is not surprising that a man of his abilities and 
ambitions, whom the latest edition of Bancroft describes as 
“unsurpassed in the knowledge of the law and of the rights of 
mankind,” should have been forced to quit in disgrace both 
Massachusetts and Connecticut.* 

The closely-crowding circumstances of the Godman, Knapp, 
and Staples affairs filled New Haven society with suspicion. 
The goodwives and dames, over their sewing, doubtless dis- 
cussed the details carefully, and like their modern representa- 
tives, unravelled reputations while they closed up seams. The 
result of their labors was seen on the 3d of July, 1655. 
“Nicholas Bayly and his wife were told by the Court that 
sundry reasons (which were read) do render them both, but 
especially the woman, very suspicious in point of witchcraft; 
but, for matters of that nature, the Court intends not to pro- 
ceed at this time.”+ 

The couple appeared several times before the magistrate and 
were finally encouraged to remove from the colony, apparently 
not so much on account of witchcraft, as for Goody Bayly’s 
“lying malice and filthy speeches.” Even the dignified Court 
unbent so far as to tell her that she had acted “as one pos- 
sessed with y*® verey Devill.” Meanwhile the unlucky Mrs. 
Godman had again become the subject of village scandal and 
legal complaint. Mr. Goodyear, with whom she lived, had 
fully joined the hue and cry against her, and, after a “great dis- 


* Rec., ii. 77-8, 122. + Town Rec., ii. 209. 
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turbance in his family in the night,” had warned her to pro- 
vide another dwelling-place for herself. He did not accord 
much respect to Mrs. Godman’s excuse. She was hunting for 
two grapes which she had dropped and with which she feared 
that the mice might play. Even the doors of the neighborhood 
prayer-meeting had been closed against her. Goody Thorpe, 
whose chickens had formerly been “consumed in ye gisard,” 
had been perplexed by Satanic phenomena among her cows. 
Those animals had sweated strangely and cast their calves. Hav- 
ing in one case sought God earnestly to resist the evil spirit, she 
was gratified by the recovery of the beast. “ Aboute a week 
after she went by Mr. Goodyear’s, and there was Elizabeth 
Godman pulling cherries in the streete. She said, ‘ How doth 
Goody Thorp? Iam beholden to Goody Thorp; she would 
have had me to the gallows for a few chickens.’ Also she 
gnashed and grinned with her teeth in a strang manner.” 

To these facial gymnastics, Elizabeth confessed. Allen 
Ball’s wife deposed that she had refused Mrs. Godman some 
buttermilk, and had said, “Begone, I care not for your com- 
pany.” Mrs. Godman rejoined, “ What, it will do your Piggs 
no good.” Soon after, all but one died. Goodman Allen Ball 
himself, who was Mr. Davenport’s farmer, had tied a calf to a 
great post. No sooner did Mrs. Godman turn her evil eyes 
upon the animal, than “it rann away with the great post, as if 
it had bine a feather, and rann among Indian corne and pulled 
up two hills.’ Upon another similar occasion the unhappy 
brute scampered off with a huge rail, “and afterwards dyed.”* 
Other neighbors added to the heap of grievances. In August 
the ‘Court ordered that she be committed to prison, there to 
abide the Court’s pleasure, but, because the matter is of weight, 
and the crime whereof she is suspected, Capitall, therefore she 
is to answer it at the court of Magistrates in October next.” 
On account of her failing health, she was released from jail in 
September, with a warning against offending her neighbors, 
and was forbidden to come to the “ Contribution,” as she had 
done. Satan was now let loose again, and many of the too- 
eredulous villagers trembled. As might be expected, his in- 
fernal wrath lighted first upon Parson Hooke. Mrs. Godman 


* Town Rec., ii. 218. 
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went there, strange to say, for a drink of beer, met with some 
denial, “and went away in a muttering, discontented manner.”” 
“ Though the beare was good and fresh that night, yet the next 
morning, it was hott, soure, and ill-tasted; yea, so hott as the 
barrell was warme without side, and, when they opened the 
bung, it steemed forth. They brewed againe, and it was so 
also, and so continewed foure or five times one after another.” 
It would seem as though the bedeviled beer might have made 
the cup of her transgressions run over, but the October Court 
declared that the evidence was not yet sufficient to take away her 
life, “though the suspitions be cleere and many, and she her- 
self found to be full of lying.” She was released with the 
same injunctions as formerly, “to forbeare from goeing from 
house to house to give offence,” and she pledged fifty pounds of 
her estate as security for her good behavior. So far as we know, 
she spent the rest of her days in quiet, though it could hardly 
have been in happiness. Death released her five years after- 
wards, October 9th, 1660. 

If New Haven had retained trial by jury, its history might 
have been stained with witches’ blood, but Magistrate Eaton 
was cool-headed and too good a lawyer to over-estimate “the 
verdict of the vicinage.” One remarkable circumstance must 
have dictated the necessity of unusual caution and forbearance. 
The Common Law was not paramount in New Haven. The 
Mosaic Code, which was embodied in her Book of Laws, pre- 
scribed death by stoning, as the penalty for witchcraft. Let us 
hope that other considerations than that of the undoubted 
dearth of stones in the Quinnipiac’s alluvial valley, would have 
deterred New Haven’s Magistracy from the application of the 
utmost rigors of the law. 

There is but one other mention of witchcraft upon the 
colonial records of New Haven. That one instance was 
treated in a cavalier manner that demonstrates the damaging 
effect of a bad reputation, rather than any subsidence of 
human credulity. Mr. Thomas Moulenor, in 1657, lost several 
pigs by some curious ailment which excited a suspicion in 
his mind that they had been bewitched. When the last one 
sickened, “he cut off its tayle and ear,” and threw them upon 
the fire. He testified in court that this was “a meanes used in 
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England by some honest people to finde out witches.” The 
“ tayle and ear” not divulging so much as he expected, he put 
the “rest of the pigg on the fire until it was dead.” After con- 
sulting the omens in this wholesale fashion, he sagely observed 
that “some of his neighbors were not very good,” and made 
up his mind that one of them, Wm. Meaker by name, had 
practiced the black art upon the beasts. Wm. Meaker imitated 
Mrs. Godman and Thos. Staples by bringing, in June, an action 
against Mr. Moulenor for defamation. Now this same Mr. 
Moulenor had been an eye-sore to the saints of New Haven 
since the beginning. He was a man of some rank and property 
as his title shows, but his frequent quarrels display a captious 
temper, and it is certain that he was not friendly to the pecul- 
iar tenets of the New Haven polity. He was probably the 
Thomas Moulenor, who, so early as February, 1640, was accused 
of being drunk. He can be traced through the records by a line 
of evil deeds, affronting the Court, quarreling at Totoket, and 
refusing to come to the training, orto the watch. He filled up 
the measure of his iniquities by sending his servants to gather 
oysters on Sunday. The only service of a nature befitting his 
social position, which he is known to have performed, occurred 
in 1647, when he made the “King’s Arms,” which the town 
erected “in the highway by the sea-side,” as a witness against 
the Dutch. In 1645, he had been put under bonds of one hun- 
dred pounds to insure his good behavior, and that was kept 
hanging over his head as an incentive to subordination.* His 
charge of witchery was scornfully ignored. He was reminded 
of the perilous state in which he lived, and there was a plain 
suggestion made that his room would be better than his com- 
pany in the colony. Moulenor saw that no attention would be 
paid to his allegation of witchcraft, and, shortly after, with- 
drew the charge. With his lawsuits, which were continually 
recurring, we have no more to do. 

After the treaty of Hartford in 1650, the Connecticut Col- 
ony gradually acquired peaceful control over the whole eastern 
portion of Long Island, excepting New Haven’s possessions at 
Southold. The town of Easthampton, Long Island, introduced 
itself into the Connecticut sisterhood with a witch-trial. Dur. 
ing the winter of 1657-58, a quarrel between two women in 
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the household of the famous Lion Gardiner resulted in charges 
of witchcraft.* One of the women lost a child and accused 
her fellow servant, Goodwife Garlick, of having killed it by 
magic spells. Capt. Gardiner testified that the plaintiff had 
been hired to nurse an Indian baby and, in so doing, had wil- 
fully neglected her own child. Despite Gardiner’s influence 
however, the Magistrates of the town of Easthampton were 
evidently puzzled by the testimony. At a town meeting, 
March 19th, 1654, it was voted that Thomas Baker and John 
Hand “should go into Keniticut for to bring us under their 
Government according to the terms as Southampton is; and 
also to carry Goodwife Garlick that she may be delivered up 
unto the authorities there, for the triall of the cause of witch- 
craft which she is suspected.” Her trial was probably the 
staple of gossip at Hartford in May, 1658, but resulted in her 
acquittal. The Records say:—“ There did not appear sufficient 
evidence to prove her guilty.” With a curious sense of justice 
it was decided that the costs should be divided between East- 
hampton, Hartford, and Joseph Garlick, the husband of the 
accused woman. “ Joseph Garlick shall pay her diet and ward 
at home and her tranceportation both ways. Easthampton 
shall pay costs of their court, and the transportation of their 
messengers and witnesses. Connecticut will pay costs of trial 
at Hartford.” The Court understood the principle of the di- 
vision of labor and its advantages. A letter was written by 
Governor Winthrop to the authorities at Easthampton wherein 
he commended their christian care and prudence in making 
such strict inquiry into cases of possible witchcraft. He gave 
some excellent advice: “It is expected and desired by this 
Court that you should carry neighbourly and peaceably to 
Joseph Garlick and his wife, and that they should doe ye like 
to you.” Such counsel, if followed, would have prevented all 
the witch-trials that ever took place. 

Governor Winthrop was present at a General Court in June, 
1659, when Mr. Wyllys was requested to “goe downe to Sea- 
Brook to assist ye Major in examininge the suspitions about 
witchery, and to act therein as may be requisite.” “Ye Major” 

* Drake’s Annals of Witchcraft, p.110. Prime’s Hist. of Long Island, 
p. 89. Conn. Col. Rec., i. 572-8. Wood’s Hist. of Long Island, p. 24. 
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was the celebrated John Mason. There is no known trace of 
the result of Mr. Wyllys’ trip down the river, but it is more 
than likely that his journey was caused by the wiles of the 
Devil with Nicholas and Margaret Jennings. However this 
unlucky couple were not indicted until September 5, 1661, 
when Nicholas and Margaret Jennings, of Seabrook, were 
accused of having caused the death of several.”* 

On the 9th of October following, the prisoners were given 
the benefit of a doubt and were set free by a disagreement of 
the jury; “the major part thinking them guilty, and the rest 
strongly suspect it that they are guilty.” By the 11th of 
March, 1663, the General Court of the Colony at Hartford 
had grown skeptical about this case. They disallowed the 
charges of the ‘“Sea-Brook” constables for witnesses in the 
trial of the Jenningses, and furthermore recorded this ungra- 
cious comment. ‘They do not see cause to allow pay to wit- 
nesses for time and travaile, nor to any other upon such 
accounts for ye future.’ The Jennings couple probably de- 
serve but little sympathy. They were a rascally pair. There 
can be no doubt that they are the Nicholas “Gennings and 
Margarett Poore, alias Bedforde” who in 1643 figured in 
New Haven as runaway servants, were whipped for lewdness, 
theft, and “divers other miscarryages” and were married by 
order of the Court. 

The machinations of the great adversary at Saybrook were 
only a feint to distract attention from his dark devices else- 
where. There had been no fatal termination to a witch-trial 
since Goody Knapp’s death in 1653. But in 1662, the wretched 
mania broke out afresh at Hartford. It ran its course to a fatal 
end, and the cause of all was a hystericky maiden, named Ann 
Cole. The cireumstances of the affair prefigured the Salem 
excitement thirty years later. Of Ann Cole’s principal vic- 
tims, there are previous traces, showing some of them at least 
to have been persons of the baser sort. 

In March, 1650, there is recorded the conviction of Nathaniel 
Greensmith for stealing. At a Particular Court in the spring 
of 1662,+ the same individual sued a neighbor, William Eares 
* Walker’s History of the First Church in Hartford, p. 176. Conn. 
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(Ayres), for damages on account of slander. What the burden 
of the slanderous reports was, may be inferred from the indict- 
ment of Nath’! Greensmith and Rebecca, his wife, on the 30th 
of the next December, for witchcraft. The immediate im- 
pulse to this action was communicated by Ann Cole’s ravings. 
A letter written by the Rev. John Whiting, some time pastor 
of the church in Hartford, to Dr. Increase Mather, describes 
the damsel’s afflictions.* Twenty years, however, intervened 
between the description, and the events themselves; for the 
letter bears the date “‘ December 4, 1682.” 

It seems that the father of Ann was John Cole, “ A carpen- 
ter and a godly man.” Moreover, he was the next door neigh- 
bor to the Greensmiths. Ann Cole, being grown to woman- 
hood, was “taken with strange fitts, wherein she (or rather the 
Devill, as ’tis judged), made use of her lips, and held a dis- 
course.” Her talk appeared to show that a company of devils 
were debating with each other through her mediation, how they 
might accomplish their various schemes of mischief upon one 
and another, but especially upon Ann herself. They planned 
“to afflict her body, spoile her name, hinder her marriage, etc., 
wherein the generall answer made among them was ‘She runs 
to her Rock.’” But when her maunderings took the shape of 
a “ Dutch-toned discourse,” being expressed sometimes in Eng- 
lish, and sometimes in Dutch, and sometimes in a language 
known only to the devils themselves, her affrighted parents and 
neighbors ran for the ministers. Clerical power alone could 
hope to exorcise the satanic influence of the Dutch vocables 
and gutturals. Parson Haynes hastened in with his pen and 
paper wherewith he wrote down, no doubt with fear and 
trembling, her impossible words. Mr. Stone marveled greatly 
that she should pronounce English words with such a correct 
Dutch accent, altho’ she knew nothing (?) of the latter tongue. 
But the ministers were able to understand that the devils were 
reciting various deeds of darkness, and the names of several 
human participants were divulged. Several persons, including 
the Greensmiths, were at once arrested. Still Ann Cole’s 
afflictions were no whit lessened. Some of her utterances 


* Mass. Hist. Soc. Coll., vol. viii., 4th Series. This letter was the 
source of Cotton Mather’s relation in the Magnalia. 
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were very awefull and amazing to the hearers,” and she suf- 
fered “extremely violent bodily motions.” These were the 
tricks of modern Spiritist mediums. “Very often, great dis- 
turbance was given in the public worship of God by her and 
two other women, who had also strange fitts. Once in speciall, 
on a day of prayer kept on that account, the motion and noise 
of the afflicted was so terrible that a godly person fainted 
under the appearance of it.” Yet Mr. Whiting did not hesi- 
tate to give Mistress Ann a good character, as “a person 
esteemed pious, behaving herself, with a pleasant mixture of 
humility and faith under her heavy sufferings, professing that 
she knew nothing of those things that were spoken by her, but 
that her tongue was improved to express what was never in 
her mind.” The Dutch family, from whose conversation she 
imitated her jargon, bore the name of Varleth. A letter is 
extant, dated at “‘ Amsterdam, in New Netherlant, the 13th of 
X*, 1662, and signed ‘P. Stuyvesant.”* It is addressed to 
the “Honorable debuty Governour, and Court of Magistracy 
att Hardfort.” 

Gov. John Winthrop was then tarrying in Europe, after the 
successful termination of his suit for a charter, and Dept. Gov. 
John Mason was at the helm in Connecticut. With the latter, 
therefore, Gov. Stuyvesant pleads in behalf of his “ distressed 
sister-in-law, Judith Varleth, imprisoned, as we are informed, 
uppon pretend accusation of wicherye.” The doughty Govern- 
or’s name was probably powerful enough to secure Judith Var- 
leth’s escape, for her name does not appear in the records, but 
the English unfortunates were related to no governors. Rebecca 
Greensmith, according to Mr. Whiting’s testimony, “a lewd, 
ignorant, and considerably aged woman,” confessed that she 
and other persons named, were guilty. She admitted that she 
had had “familiarity with the devill,’ who came to her as a 
“deere, or faune, skipping about her.” One devil had intro- 
duced himself in the form of a crow. She said that she had 
promised to go with the devil when he called, but denied making 
any covenant with him. “The devill told her that, at the 
merry-meeting on the next Christmas, the covenant should be 


* Walker’s History of the First Church in Hartford, p. 176, quoted 
from Mr, C. J. Hoadly. 
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drawn and subscribed.” This confession doomed the two 
Greensmiths. The recovered volume of the Hartford Partic- 
ular Court records contains the indictments against them, and 
the adverse verdict of the jury in both cases. But the preva- 
lent excitement involved other victims. One week later, at a 
“Perticular Court, Jan. 6th, 1662-3,” Elizabeth Seager, wife 
of Richard Seager, and Mary Barnes, of Farmington, were 
called upon to answer similar accusations. Both submitted 
themselves to a jury of their peers; but while the former was 
acquitted, Mary Barnes was found guilty and was sent to Hart- 
ford jail to await, with the two Greensmiths, the impending 
doom. The only official notice of that fate is the following 
one: 
“ Quarter Court, Held at Hartford, 
March 5th, ’62-3. 

“ Daniel Garrett is allowed for keeping Goodwife Barnes 
three weeks, twenty-one shillings besides her fees, which Good- 
man Barnes is to see discharged. And he is allowed six shil- 
lings a week for keeping Nathaniel Greensmith and his wife, 
besides their fees, which is to be paid out of Greensmith’s 
estate.” 

Far away in the little village of Milford, Conn., the regicide 
General Goffe was, at this time, hiding from the royal ven- 
geance. In the diary, with which he beguiled some of the 
heavy hours, Gov. Hutchinson afterwards read this entry: 
“ Jan. 20, 1662. Three witches were condemned at Hartford. 
Feb. 24. After one of the witches was hanged, the maid got 
well.” Much relief the execution gave to Ann Cole. As Mr. 
Whiting testified, “ Ann Cole then had some abatement of her 
sorrows, joined the church, married a good man (Andrew Ben- 
ton. of Milford), bore children, and lived a godly life.” 

The same writer says that most of the persons mentioned in 
her discourse made their escape into another part of the 
country. But their deliverance was wrought out of much 
danger, as can be seen by a paragraph in Increase Mather’s 
“Essay for the Recording of Illustrious Providences.” “There 
were some that had a mind totry whether the stories of witches 
not being able to sink under water were true, and accordingly, 
a man and woman, mentioned in Ann Cole’s Dutch-toned dis- 
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course, had their hands and feet tied, and so were cast into the 
water, and they both apparently swam after the manner of a 
buoy, part under, part above the water. A bystander imagin- 
ing that any person bound in that posture would be so borne 
up, offered himself for trial; but, being in the like manner 
gently laid on the water, he immediately sunk right down, 
This was no legal evidence against the suspected persons, nor 
were they proceeded against on any such account ; however, 
doubting that an halter would choak them, though the water 
would not, they very fairly took their flight, not having been 
seen in that part of the world again.” Here was a fine picture 
of experimental philosophy. The Hartford populace, the 
hoodlums of 1662, being desirous of putting a common theory 
to the test, treat the unlucky objects of village gossip to a free 
bath; and a benevolent Thomas Didymus, looking on with 
nervous remonstrance from the bankside, imperils his life in 
the unsuccessful effort to vindicate his doubts concerning the 
propriety of the operation. The names of the persons who 
were thus roughly entreated are not preserved, but it is likely 
that Wm. Ayres, whose former lawsuit has been mentioned, 
and his wife, were the sufferers. The records reveal that this 
couple fled from the colony at this time, and in such haste as 
to leave behind them not only their estate and personal effects, 
but even their son, who was forthwith apprenticed by the 
General Court. Goodwife Seager had escaped death, but she 
could not shake off the evil reputation that clung to her. In 
1663, she again stood before Deputy Governor, and Major 
John Mason, to answer the charges of witchcraft, adultery, and 
blasphemy. She was convicted of adultery only, but, two 
years after, the indictment for witchcraft was renewed. This 
time she was found guilty, but the sentence was respited by 
the Governor, Winthrop, who was now at home again. She 
probably languished in confinement for a year; not until the 
following spring (May 18th, 1666), did the Court “ discharge 
and set her free from farther suffering or imprisonment,” on the 
ground of incompatibility between the verdict and the indict- 
ment. There was evidently a new spirit among those who 
ruled, but the force of popular superstition showed, otherwise, 
few signs of abatement. In February, 1665, John Brown, of 
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New Haven paid dearly for a little joke. He was arrested, 
and was “very seriously entreated” by the Court because he 
had frightened some of his weak-minded neighbors with astro- 
logical nonsense. He drew on paper a circle with some marks 
in it; talked about the lords of the fourth and second houses, 
looked sagely at the stars, chattered gibberish, and asked the 
awestruck spectators if they would like to see the Divill. He 
was taught that such jesting is not convenient.* John Brown 
had not gained a good name with the New Haven Magistrates. 
Two years before, he and his wife had been reprimanded by the 
Court for allowing “ Dauncing, Cardplaying and unseemly 
Night-meetings at their house.” There was probably some 
personal spite in the present charges against him. New Haven 
was, at that time, alive with the amenites of social intercourse. 
At the same Court Goody Tompson appeared, very much irri- 
tated because Hannah Finch had said of her, “If one should 
rake Hell and skin the Devill, one would aot find such a liar.” 
Verily, here was a Western boldness of metaphor! These 
women did not live in Leadville in 1879, but they were inhabit- 
ants of Puritan New Haven, two hundred years earlier. The 
pristine history of the village of Wethersfield was studded 
with misfortunes. Its foundation was laid in a quarrel with 
Hartford. Indian warfare brought sorrow to its homes. Dis- 
sensions in its Church twice caused its disruption, the semi-de- 
population of the town, and the settlements of Stamford and of 
Hadley. To crown all, the town was especially cursed by the 
witchcraft delusion. A special order was issued, in 1670, by 
the Connecticut General Court, for the trial of Katherine 
Harrison of Wethersfield on the charge of witchcraft. In 
May she was convicted by a jury, but the court refused to in- 
flict the sentence of death, and dismissed the supposititious 
criminal with a recommendation to remove from Wethersfield, 
“Which is that will tend most to her own safety, and the 
contentment of the people. who are her neighbors.”+ How- 
ever, her judges did not forget thrift, and she was ordered to 
pay costs. She took refuge at once in Westchester, New York ; 
* Town Rec., iii. 60. 


+ Conn. Col. Rec., ii. 182. Judd’s ‘“‘ Hadley,” p. 238. Winthrop, ii. 
874. O’Callaghan, Doc. Hist. of N. Y., iv. 136. 
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but ill-report traveled almost as fast as she did, and, in July, 
the inhabitants of that town complained to the Court that 
Captain Wm. Panton was sheltering suspicious persons, one 
Katherine Harryson,. who was recently come from Wethers- 
field, Connecticut. The Court decreed that she must return to 
Wethersfield. But that would have been a defiance of death, 
and she refused to go. In August, the people of Westchester 
again complained of her baleful presence, and she was sum- 
moned to trial in October. The upshot of the judicial investi- 
gation was that she was “found to be undeserving of complaint, 
and had liberty to live where she would.” During the tem- 
porary occupation of New York by the Dutch in 1673, an 
accusation was brought against her before Governor Colve but 
was promptly and contemptuously dismissed. For several years 
thereafter the godly folk of Hartford and its vicinity rested 
from the manifestations of satanic subtlety and love for sinful 
souls. But, in 1683, in the midst of the oft-recurring dread of 
the coming sway of a Governor General, the wiseacres of the 
town wagged their heads doubtfully over new supernatural 
prodigies. The house of Nicholas Desborough was mysteri- 
ously stoned from every quarter by an invisible hand. Clods 
of earth and pieces of Indian corn were thrown through doors, 
windows and chimneys. A fire was kindled that did some 
little damage. Plainly, the Prince of the Powers of the air was 
again active in their midst. But when a chest of cloths that 
Desborough had detained from a neighbor was returned to its 
proper owner, the trouble ceased. And it is to be presumed 
that the wonder ceased also. 

It was perhaps inevitable that the contagion of the Salem 
terror of 1692 should affect the colony of Connecticut, and 
should either meet or excite there, a similar panic. But the 
shadow of the grisly fear passed by Hartford and settled upon 
the town of Fairtield, the town where the infatuation had been 
most fatal forty years earlier. There the memory of Roger 
Ludlow was not even yet deprived of venom, and one of the 
imprisoned wretches was Mrs. Staples, probably the same who 
in her youth had incurred Ludlow’s enmity, and had been 
shielded therefrom by New Haven justice. A gentleman, 
whom the records style “Col. Robt. Treat, Esqr., Govr.,” him- 
self a resident of the neighboring town of Milford, presided at 
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a “Speciail Generall Court held at Hartford, June 22, 1692.”* 
As in the case of Catherine Harrison, a commission for a 
special court was issued : 

“Whereas, there are at present in the county of Fayrefeild 
severall persons in durance upon capital crimes which are not 
soe capeable to be broaght to a tryall at the usual Court of 
Assistants, by reason of the multiplicity of witnesses that may be 
concerned in the case, ete., this Court doe grant to the Governor, 
Deputy Governor, and Assistants to the number of seven at 
the least, a commission of oyer and terminer to keep a speciall 
court in Fayrefeild, the second Wednesday in December (prob- 
ably a mistake for September) next, to hear and determine all 
such capitall cases and complaints, as shall be brought before 
the sayd Court.” 

A note in the Connecticut Records says that Mr. William L. 
Stone, while living in Hartford as the editor of “ The Connec- 
ticut Mirror,” discovered among the documents belonging to 
the Wyllys family, a manuscript roll, containing the proceed- 
ings of this Special Court. It assembled either on the four- 
teenth or the nineteenth of September. The individuals com- 
prising the court were Gov. Treat, Dept Gov. William Jones, 
of New Haven, son-in-law of Theophilus Eaton, John Allyn, 
Secretary of the Colony; Mr. Andrew Leete, the successor of 
Gov. William Leete in influence at Guilford; Capt. John Burr, 
Mr. Wm. Pitkin, Capt. Moses Mansfield, also of New Haven. 
Both a petit jury and a grand jury were in attendance, the list 
of the latter including such names as Samuel Ward and Samuel 
Sherman. The occasion was evidently felt to be a serious one 
when such a concourse of dignitaries and chief men was assem- 
bled to sit in judgment. “At this court, Mercy Disborough, 
of Compo, in Fairfield, Goody Miller, Goodwife, alias Eliza- 
beth Clawson, and Mrs. Staples were indicted for familiarity 
with Satan.” The session of the court doubtless made holi- 
days for Fairfield, for nearly the whole town must have taken 
some personal interest in the trials. The judges listened to the 
testimony of about two hundred witnesses.+ 


*Conn. Col. Rec., pp. 76, 77, '79. 

+ Some of these were published by Mr. Stone in the New York Com- 
mercial Advertiser, July 14th and 15th, 1820. They were copied into 
the New York Spectator, July 18th, and into the Hartford Times and 
Weekly Advertiser, August 8th, 1820. 
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In the course of the preliminary investigations by the village 
authorities, the efficacy of the water-ordeal had been tried. 
Four spectators testified that “ Mercy Disborough, being bound 
hand and foot, and put into the water, swam like a cork, though 
one labored to press her down.” ‘The innocent water also 
refused to admit Elizabeth Clawson beneath its waves. Yet 
in spite, or perhaps in consequence, of the two hundred depo- 
sitions, and in spite of the irrefutable proof of Mercy’s, and 
of Goody Clawson’s light specific gravity, the jury were unable 
to render a complete verdict. That they did practically reject 
the complaint against Goody Miller, and against Roger Lud- 
low’s ancient foe, Mrs. Staples, appears from the record of “A 
Generall Court held at Hartford, Oct. 13, 1692. The Govr. 
haveing given an accot. how far they have proceeded against 
Elizabeth Clawson and Merey Disborough, by reason that the 
jury could not agree to make a verdict, this Court desire the 
Governor to appoynt time for the sayd Court to meet againe 
as soone as may be, and that the jury be called together, and 
that they make a verdict upon the case, and the Court to put a 
finall issue thereto.” In accordance with this vote the Court 
assembled a fortnight afterwards at Fairfield (Oct. 28, 1692). 
Additional testimony was taken and there was the usual exam- 
ination of the bodies of two of the accused by a jury of their 
sister-gossips.* A formal acquittal was declared for Elizabeth 
Clawson, Goody Miller, and Mrs. Staples, but Merey Disbor- 
ough was found guilty according to the indictment. The jury 
were sent out to consider their verdict a second time, but re- 
ported again the same conclusion. The judges then ratified 
the finding of the jury and Gov. Robert Treat pronounced the 
sentence of death. ‘A memorial to the General Assembly in 
her behalf was drawn up with some ingenuity and ability, 
praying for a pardon, and setting forth weighty reasons why 
it ought to be granted.” Unless there were two Mercy Dis- 
boroughs in Fairfield, it is likely that the prayer received 
assent and that the verdict was set aside. ‘The Probate Rec- 
ords of the town show that Mercy Disborough, widow of 
Thomas, was appointed with her son, in 1707, to administer 
upon her husband’s estate.” 


* « A single deposition relating to this can be found in the Record- 
book of Crimes and Misdemeanors, Conn. Archives, vol. i., doc. 187.” 
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Mr. William L. Stone made use of these incidents as the 
ground work of one of the more pretentious stories in his 
“Tales and Sketches,” published in two volumes in New York 
in 1834. He depicted a ludicrously absurd plot. The scene 
was transferred to Guilford, and Mercy herself was transformed 
into a beautiful young girl, a veritable Priscilla, cruelly pur- 
sued with an accusation of witchcraft by a rich and lecherous 
old deacon, who had been rejected and foiled by the fair one. 
After the lovely unfortunate had been tied to the stake (s¢c)— 
and the attendants were kindling the fagots, a sudden attack 
upon the place was made by a party of Mohegans, led by 
Owaneco, son of Uncas, and by a young Englishman, Mercy’s 
betrothed lover. The vindictive deacon fell prostrate with 
Owaneco’s tomahawk in his brain, and the young lover cut his 
aftianced bride from the stake and bore her safely away to the 
remote fastnesses of Litchfield County, where they lived hap- 
pily ever after. The lamentable list of the unhappy martyrs 
to human credulity and superstition draws near its close. No 
lives were sacrificed after 1663. There is only the painful 
proof of continued suffering and of misguided excitement. 

Probably the last indictment in the Connecticut Courts for 
the impossible crime occurred in Wallingford, in 1697.* <A 
woman and her daughter, a girl of twelve or thirteen years of 
age, dwellers in that town, were accused of witchcraft by some 
children who pretended to possess powers of second-sight. As 
at Salem and Fairfield, the fears of the villagers soon amounted 
toa panic. Capt. Dan. Clark, as “ Attorney in behalf of our 
Soveraigne Lord the King,” arraigned “ Winnifrett Denham, 
Senr.” (Fowler writes the name “ Benom,” Benham), and “ Win- 
nifrett Denham, Jun., both of Wallingford, for having famil- 
iarity with Sathan, the enemy of God and mankind, and by his 
aid, doing many preternaturall arts, by misteriously hurting 
the bodies and Goods of sundry persons, viz: of Jno. Moss, 
Junr., Joseph Roys and Ebenezer Clark, with divers others, to 
the great Damage and Disturbance of the public Peace,” ete. 
Mrs. Denham’s body was searched for the convicting marks, 
she was cast into the water, and the Wallingford minister pro- 
nounced her excommunicate. Fowler says that the town 


* The authorities are Fowler’s Salem Witchcraft, p. 386 (Boston, 1'765), 
and Davis's History of Wallingford and Meriden,” p. 412. 
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authorities bound the accused persons over to the Superior 
Court, and that they were tried and acquitted at Hartford in 
August, 1697, but that, when the complaints against them were 
renewed, they “fled into the New York Government.” The 
historian of Wallingford, however, relates the more common 
version that the grand jury recorded upon the indictment the 
sensible verdict “Ignoramus,”’ but says that there was much 
popular commotion and controversy. It is evident that after 
the fatal trials of 1662, a disbelief in the wisdom of executing 
capital sentences for witchcraft slowly pervaded the minds of 
the educated and thoughtful men in the colony, and gradually 
filtered down through the inferior strata of society. Hence 
would arise the large number of depositions at the great Fair- 
field trials in 1692, and the increasing discussion of which 
there are abundant signs, at each fresh accusation. It has 
been seen that official moderation upon the bench and in the 
executive seat was able to stave off the three death-sentences 
that were incurred during the last third of the seventeenth 
century. It may be observed also that this progressive senti- 
ment was visible in Connecticut earlier than in Massachusetts, 
and was not deprived of effective strength, even in that year of 
terrors, 1692. The water ordeal at Wallingford was the last 
instance of that torture in Connecticut, perhaps in New Eng- 
land also; but Grace Sherwood was subjected to it in Virginia 
in 1712, fifteen years later. The laws against witcheraft stood 
in 1715, upon all the colonial statute-books, but so rapid had 
been the advance of opinion in New England, even by that 
time, those laws were there practically null. After 1697, many 
village-societies doubtless often whispered, or openly spoke, 
though with bated breath, of the evident presence of Satan in 
their midst, and many a friendless old woman crept along the 
highway, knowing that the community regarded her broom- 
stick as an uncanny chariot, and her ill-fed cat as a demon, but 
no more was the majesty of law degraded by the arraign- 
ment of a witch before its tribunals. Modern superstitious 
belief in spiritual agencies, in changing its name and shape, has 
changed its habitat also. It seems inclined to desert the dwel- 
ling of the lowly, and to abide in the houses of the prosperous. 
It has developed a literature of its own, and can boast of many 
notable names, from Swedenborg to Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. 
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While it has not entirely disappeared from the domain of 
criminal law, it appears there no longer under the revolt- 
ing guise of “ Familiarity with ye Devil,” but as plain, un- 
adorned “Swindling.” The popular belief in witchcraft of 
the ancient and vulgar sort, has been slowly and imperceptibly 
relegated to that long line of dormant opinions, once dominant, 
now doubtfully averred, or laughingly denied. Its gruesome 
horrors serve to daunt unruly boys, or to furnish entertainment 
for the winter’s evening by the crackling fire, from which the 
fascinated children, reluctantly, with fear-chilled skin, and 
wide-open eyes, slink away to bed. At the most, the life of 
some desolate individual is invested thereby with a generally 
harmless glamour. And the title itself of “ Witch” has grad- 
ualiy become a term of semi-endearment, more likely to tint 
fair faces with the rose-color of pleasure than, as of yore, to 
blench them with terror. 


The following schedule of indictments, verdicts, and executions, 
shows at a glance not only the progress of the witchcraft delusion in 
Connecticut, but also how official incredulity in the latter half of the 
17th century steadily resisted the clamors of popular fear, even when 
they were heard from the jury-box. 


(1647. Winthrop’s ‘‘ One of Windsor”. -.---.-...-.--------- Executed. )* 
1648. Mary Jonson, of Hartford or Wethersfield --........-- Executed. 
1651. Mr. and Mrs. Carrington, of Wethersfield. ---.........Executed. 
1651. Goody Bassett, of Stratford. -..........-----.---------- Executed. 
1653. Goody Knapp, of Fairfield. -.----.-.-----..--. -------- Executed. 
1658. Goody Garlick, of Easthampton, L. I..-..... -------- Acquitted. 


1661. Mr. and Mrs. Jennings, of Saybrook, 
Freed by disagreement of jury. 


1662. Mr. and Mrs. Greensmith, of Hartford_..-..--..-.-.--- Executed. 
1663. Mary Barnes, of Farmington -.-......---- ie at aR Executed. 
1663. Mrs. Elizabeth Seager, of Hartford(?).....-.-.-.------ Acquitted. 
1663. Mrs. Elizabeth Seager, (2d trial) .......---....-------- Acquitted. 


1665. Mrs. Elizabeth Seager, (8d trial).Convicted, but freed by the court. 


1670. Katherine Harrison, of Wethersfield, 
Convicted, the court refused to sentence and dismissed the accused. 


1692. Mrs. Staples, of Fairfield .........-------------.------ Acquitted. 
1692. Goody Miller, of Fairfield. ---..-....-.--------------. Acquitted. 
1692. Elizabeth Clawson, of Fairfield .......-.----.-..-.---- Acquitted. 


1692. Mercy Disborough, of Fairfield, 
Convicted, but probably pardoned by the General Court. 


1697. Mrs. Denham and daughter, of Wallingford, 
Acquitted, perhaps accused only before the Grand Jury. 
Summary: eight, possibly nine executions; three more verdicts of 
“Guilty,” that were set aside; indictments, either twenty-one or 
twenty-two. 


* Doubtful. 
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ArticLte IV.—THE STATES GENERAL OF FRANCE. 


Ill. THE POWERS AND FUNCTIONS OF THE STATES GENERAL. 
[Continued from page 705. ] 


WHILE no authoritative statement of the powers of the 
States General was ever made and the subject remained one in 
regard to which there was little harmony of opinion, the func- 
tions of the assembly were clearly defined and well under- 
stood. These may be conveniently treated under three heads, 
the voting of supplies, the decision of questions of State, and 
the presentation of grievances. 

The feudal theory of government was characterized by a 
spirit of isolation, of living unto one’s self, though a nominal 
allegiance might be paid to the fief of headship, to which was 
attached a royal line running back to the short-lived kingdoms 
that followed the breaking up of Charlemagne’s empire, yet 
the King was only “ first among equals,” and the holders of 
neighboring fiefs were under no financial obligations to him. 
The fief was the political unit. Hence arose the maxim, one 
of the most significant connected with the early relations be- 
tween King and subject, that the royal domain alone must 
suffice for all the needs of the sovereign. According to this 
principle, for the maintenance of his rights the King as 
suzerain might call out the nobles with their retainers to fight, 
might request the clergy to pray, might ask the good towns to 
send troops to serve under his banner ; but outside of the reve- 
nues accruing from his own fief, or domain, he could not de- 
mand from any one a single penny. 

In just this respect the feudal differed from the ancient idea. 
The ancient monarchy, with rare exceptions was ethnic and 
religious in its origin, patriarchal in its relation to its subjects. 
Theoretically at least the King was the incarnation of might, 
wisdom, virtue, paternal affections,—the natural protector of 
his people. Wiser than they and hence better able to counsel 
and act for the common weal, his by natural right was the 
property of all his subjects, to be taken and used, as he saw 
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fit, for the good of all. In the revolutions of the govern- 
ments of antiquity forms were sometimes altered, and two or 
more were placed at the head of affairs instead of one; but 
the spirit of the relation between subject and State was not 
changed. The man is made for the State and to it he belongs, 
body, life, and property, was the universal principle. In this 
and in the might of the stronger lay the basis of the right of 
taxation. In theory, and often in practice, the amount de- 
manded of the citizen knew no limit except the needs of the 
State, or the ruling power, and the extent of the citizen’s 
means. But Feudalism by its bold assertion of the rights of 
the individual and local independence as opposed to the gen- 
eral interest and central authority, did away with this doctrine. 
When the monarchy began to emerge out of the declining 
feudal society, its place and powers were entirely undetermined. 
But evidently the relation of King to subject could not be 
any longer, as in the past, that of father to household, a reflec- 
tion of the patria potestas. The subject was not now a unit 
in a compact political organism, but a vassal, owing fealty and 
service, both of which were in a measure voluntary. As vas- 
sal, it is true, he was also under a few financial obligations ; 
but these were rendered only as grants or gifts by which the 
suzerainty of the King was recognized and symbolized, not as 
anything which could be claimed because of an inherent right 
to the whole or any portion of the subject’s property. Herein 
is the origin of the principle, no financial burden may be 
imposed without the consent of those who are to meet it, 
which in the complex political life of to-day still remains 
firmly established, and is current in the maxim, “ No taxation 
without representation.” With the development of a court 
around the King, the necessity of paying troops for long wars, 
and all the other drains upon the royal treasury, the income 
from the royal domain was found insufficient. The King was 
forced to appeal to the nation for financial aid, on the ground 
of being its protector. 

Hence it was, as pointed out in a previous article, that the 
reason of being of the representative bodies of Europe was 
the need of money on the part of the Crown. Hence the 
voting of supplies was the primary function of the States 
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General,—the earliest settled, the most regularly exercised, and 
the least called in question. The way in which the States 
General treated this shaped their career and determined their 
destiny. Though they in great measure formally resigned it 
in 1439, yet even afterwards not infrequently the regular taxes 
imposed by the Crown and the grants obtained from the pro- 
vincial State both proved inadequate to meet the needs of the 
treasury, and recourse was had to the States General. So 
deeply grounded in the rank and file of the nation was the 
idea that it ought to regulate its own contribution toward the 
expenses of the government, that the Crown never levied any 
heavy tax, unauthorized by either the States General or the 
provincial assemblies, without a protest. 

An inquiry into the amount, nature, and proportional distri- 
bution of the grants made by the States General at different 
times would bring out many facts having an important bearing 
upon the history of France, and would give a key to the inner 
development of the French nation. The scope of the present 
article, however, forbids extended discussion, and gives room 
only for the offering of a few generalizations upon the mode 
of voting supplies, the share of each of the three orders in 
the payment of grants, and the influence brought to bear upon 
the financial administration through the voting of supplies. 

Regularly at or soon after the opening of a session of the 
States General the chancellor announced to the deputies that 
the treasury was sadly in need of funds. He was always able 
to give abundant and plausible reasons for the financial straits 
and never failed to promise that if liberal grants should be 
made there would be a thorough-going reform of abuses, and 
a full satisfying of the nation’s desires. The estates then pro- 
ceeded to discuss the matter, usually sitting separately. They 
rarely yielded at once to the wishes of the Crown. At first 
they had no voice in proposing the method by which the 
funds granted were to be raised. They simply voted, after 
full discussion, that the Crown might collect so much money, 
not specifying whether by customs duties, by direct taxation, 
or by grants from the lower bodies of State. The mode of 
collecting was left entirely to the discretion of the Crown. 
But the abuses and corruptions in the management of the 
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finances were so great and so manifest that ere long at the out- 
set of the discussion about supplies the deputies began to 
institute inquiries into the use made of public moneys, the 
receipts and expenditures of the treasury. The revolution of 
1356 had its origin in such a proceeding as this ; for at the 
beginning of that memorable session the deputies had in view 
nothing more than the adjustment of the finances. After that 
date the State budget was always presented to the States Gen- 
eral, either directly at a meeting of the three orders or indi- 
rectly through a special committee from them. Generally 
however the reports of the treasury were so garbled and the 
figures so obviously false, from a vain effort to cover up the 
stealings and delinquencies of the officers of the treasury, that 
the examination of them instead of satisfying only irritated 
the assembly. But sooner or later, whether willingly or un- 
willingly, the vote of supplies was passed, the court was satis- 
fied, and the deputies found they had been frightened or 
wheedled into making a grant without any guaranty of its 
equivalent in concessions from the Crown. The deputies were 
too trustful, accepted too readily the word of a designing mon- 
archy. Their lack of persistency in forcing the Crown to 
keep its promises did much to hasten the decline of the States 
General. 

The apportionment of financial burdens between the three 
estates was grossly inequable. The privileged orders often 
held that service was their contribution to the common weal, 
that the paying of money was the duty only of the third 
estate. Yet generally from stress of circumstances, a few times 
from a feeling of patriotism, they made grants of funds. The 
elergy could not refuse to give, for the reason that many 
holders of benefices were appointed by the King and owed 
him a return prompted by gratitude. They all knew, moreover, 
that French monarchs were not above seizing ecclesiastical 
revenues on very slight pretexts. The nobility sometimes 
exchanged payment for service; on the whole however they 
contributed far less than the clergy. In the reign of King 
John the clergy and the nobility vied with each other and 
with the third estate in making sacrifices to ransom the royal 
captive and free the realm from the English. At the later 
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meetings of the States General sometimes a personal tax was 
voted which affected all regardless of rank, even to the princes 
of the royal family. The impost, however, to which the third 
estate alone was subject, always amounted to more than half 
the treasury receipts, and in grants for special objects the third 
estate generally paid nearly all. Thus in 1357 the deputies 
voted a fund of two hundred and fifty thousand frances, to buy 
from the English the evacuation of certain cities. Of this 
sum the clergy paid twenty-five thousand francs, the nobility 
sixteen and two-thirds thousand, while the remaining amount 
was contributed by the cities and towns. This disproportionate 
division of the contributions seems surprising until one remem- 
bers that it was their ability to pay that first gave to the depu- 
ties of the third estate a right to meet with the privileged 
orders in an assembly of the realm and vote on equal footing 
with them. The third estate therefore was always expected to 
bear the weight of financial burdens. Even if the money 
was to be raised by an ad valorem tax, the share of the third 
estate was proportionately the same as in the case of grants. 
For most of the clergy and the nobility were exempt from 
such taxes, and those that were not lived apart upon their own 
estates where it was very difficult to assess them or collect from 
them; in the end most of the amount thus raised came from 
the mercantile class. In the third estate itself the highest 
judiciary offices were free from the payment of imposts. In 
compensation for this exemption however they were subject to 
a special tax, apportioned according to income. 

So great were the corruptions of the financial administra- 
tion and so hopeless were all efforts to achieve reform without 
striking at the root of things, that several times the States 
General sought to gain control of the management of the 
finances. They petitioned that a permanent committee of 
deputies, acting with one appointed by the Crown, have entire 
charge of the collection and disbursement of revenues. Such 
a commission was appointed in 1356; the results of its work 
are well known. The Crown promised from time to time to 
appoint and empower others; but the promises were treated 
with the customary evasion. The legists introduced the prin- 
ciple of the Roman law that the right to levy taxes belongs to 
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the monarch alone, and the Crown as far as possible consist- 
ently acted upon it. Yet among the French people, the free 
vote of impost, no matter how often disregarded by the 
unscrupulous monarchy, was always held as a sacred right. It 
was more clearly understood and better established than any 
other principle of the French constitution except the Salic 
Law of Succession. Had the deputies of the States General 
previous to 1439 been able to grasp fully its significance or to 
understand the nature of the power through it reposed in their 
hands, they would doubtless have done much to hasten the 
advent of popular government in France. 

Besides matters connected with the finances, from time to 
time there came before the States General questions of State, 
in the decision of which the Crown wished the support of the 
nation. The deputies were not appealed to from any desire of 
obtaining a carefully matured opinion or any expectation of 
accepting in good faith the result of their deliberations. The 
Crown had no thought of gathering a body it could not con- 
trol, of raising up a power that would displace it. For the 
most part it simply tried to shift upon the States General the 
responsibility of decisions already formulated by itself, and in 
the strength of these to gain a vote of supplies ample enough 
to enable it to carry out fully its plans. Almost without 
exception, as before remarked, the deputies gave such answer 
as the Crown desired ; and having passed upon a public meas- 
ure they could not well refuse the means of carrying it out. 

The most important political decision of the States General 
was that rendered in 1317, which resulted in the establishing 
of the Salic Law of Succession as a fundamental principle of 
the French monarchy. Louis X. had died leaving a daughter. 
A few months after his death his wife gave birth to a son, who 
lived, however, but a week. Philip, a brother of the late 
King, claimed the throne; but in opposition to him a league 
was formed with the avowed intention of crowning the 
princess. Philip, in the meantime acting as regent, appealed 
to the States General. Agreeably to his wishes, and largely 
through the influence of the lawyers, who brought to bear 
upon the question the maxims of the Roman Law, the assem- 
bly formally declared that no female could inherit the king- 
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ship. In aecordance with this principle the succession to the 
French throne was settled down to the overthrow of the mon- 
archy. Intimately connected with the question of succession 
was that of the regency. This was several times in particular 
eases left to the decision of the States General. No general 
principle however was laid down by them. More than once 
they made an attempt to determine the regency without suc- 
cess, because of collision with the plans of the Royal Council. 

In 1369, seconding the desire of Charles V. the States Gen- 
eral directed him to declare war against England. In 1420, 
this time terrified into submission, they sanctioned the dis- 
graceful treaty between Charles VI. and Henry V. of Eng- 
land, by which the nation virtually passed under a foreign 
sway. But forty-eight years later, acting under the inspira- 
tion of Louis XI. they rejected the treaty of Conflans and pro- 
claimed the principle of national unity. Important decisions 
moreover were rendered by the assembly in regard to the rela- 
tions between the French King and the Pope. The quarrel 
between Philip IV. and Boniface was the occasion of the first 
meeting of the States General, in 1302. The deputies then 
firmly sustained the position of the King in regard to national 
independence. After that time the attitude of the Holy See 
toward the throne of France was one of jealous watchfulness 
and ill-concealed ambitious designs. The succeeding meetings 
of States General never abandoned the position taken in 1302. 
Sometimes, when appealed to, they gave a formal decision ; 
but the later cahiers were full of protests and suggestions upon 
the subject. 

What was the constitutional value of these decisions of the 
States General? None whatever without the sanction of roy 
alty. In the exercise of a special authority conferred upon 
them by the Crown, the deputies after deliberation expressed 
an opinion which passed for the will of the nation, and which 
at a crisis made it more easy for the Crown to carry out its 
plans. They took up political questions not as an independent 
but as an advisory body. As representatives of the three 
estates, in passing decisions to suit the wishes of the Crown 
they pledged to it the support of the nation ; and the nation 
paid handsomely for the privilege of giving advice. The 
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monarchy, for its own purposes, seemed to concede much to 
the opinion of the three orders, but in reality yielded nothing, 
while reaping at the same time a golden harvest. 

The third clearly defined function exercised by the States 
General was the making and presenting of cahiers. Accord- 
ing to some authorities this practice goes back as far as 1356 ; 
probably however the cahiers of that period were merely peti- 
tions on special points. It is not till 1468, at the States Gen- 
eral of Tours, that mention is first made of the grievances of 
bailiwicks and a regular system of compilation and condensa- 
tion. After that date no session failed to leave voluminous 
cahiers as an enduring memorial of its labors. The manner of 
drawing up cahiers and of bringing them before the Court 
was set forth in a former article; it now remains briefly to 
touch upon their general character and significance. 

The political, moral and social condition of a people is re- 
flected in its laws. These are framed to meet existing needs 
of the governing or of the governed, or both, and always 
imply facts, which led to their promulgation. No such pic- 
ture of the striking features of the declining Roman civiliza- 
tion can be drawn from the literary writing of the period as 
from the code of Theodosius and Justinian’s Body of Ciwil 
Law ; while the laws of Manu give an insight not merely 
into the forms of political administration but also into the 
very life of the ancient Hindus, their worship, their social 
castes and observances, their occupations and recreations. A 
complete collection of the laws of any nation would give a 
truthful record of its efforts toward adjustment with its 
environment, as well as of its inner expansion or deterioration 
in power and the raising or lowering of its standard of morals. 
If it is to some extent true of all legal measures that they are 
an index to facts which reveal the standing and condition of 
the nation, we may expect to find in the cahiers of the States 
General much that is significant and important. For these are 
law in the rough, the first drafts as it were, containing a 
statement of each need with a proposed legal remedy. They 
have been too much overlooked by the writers on French his- 
tory and manners. Without reserve or equivocation they point 
us to the real condition of affairs. Here are the complaints, 
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the troubles of every class and section of the people. Here 
are their ambitions and their jealousies, the haughty demand 
for ancient rights and the longing for deliverance from the 
sore burdens of oppression, the fearless exposing of corruption, 
bold vindications of the truth, eager desires for peace and pro- 
tection, for fair laws and just execution of them, for education 
and the means of progress. Then, too, heré are appeals to the 
honor of the Crown, that in its endeavors to make all happy 
it may not be led astray by crafty, self-interested advisers ; 
petitions that it do not suffer other bodies of the State to 
hamper the influence of the nation’s deputies ; requests that it 
suffer the States General to meet at regular intervals and have 
a permanent organization. Here are glimpses too of a spirit 
of liberty and a recognition of the rights of men; of devoted 
patriotism and of narrow selfishness, of broad views of legis- 
lation and of the most bigoted partizanship. Truly, in the 
cahiers is a vast store of suggestive facts, for the student of 
history who would trace the outworking of historic principles 
in the relations of cause and effect; for the investigator in 
political science who would follow step by step the growth 
of political ideas in a nation and would fathom the problem of 
government ; for the political economist who would examine 
into the natural laws connected with the production and dis- 
tribution of wealth, especially the effects of the protective 
tariff and of monopolies upon the people ; and for the student 
of ethics and manners, who would know the moral and social 
status of the French previous to 1614. The sway of passion 
and prejudice, the blindness of ignorance, the impulses to 
higher life and better conditions of development, the unfold- 
ing of moral and political conceptions, the very thoughts and 
feelings of the people, may be traced and studied in the 
cahiers without fear that one is receiving wrong impressions 
of things by beholding them through another’s eyes. The 
mask is torn off, the condition of the nation stands revealed. 
Of the measures suggested to the Crown by the States Gen- 
eral many were sanctioned and became law. But those that 
seemed to trench on the royal prerogative or were inconvenient 
in point of execution were either passed without notice or 
ignored when granted. Some provisions, however, in which 
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the interests of the Crown were not in any way affected, be- 
came a part of the permanent body of law and remained in 
force until the Revolution. Several of the requests of the 
cahiers that received no sanction are worthy of particular men- 
tion. The demand for permission to meet regularly without 
special convocation often found expression in the cahiers of 
one, two or of all the orders. At nearly every session the 
estates asked that the ancient right of the free vote of supplies 
be always observed. Several times they desired that the right 
of making peace and war be placed in their hands. On the 
plea of preventing causes of grievance they requested an ex- 
plicit recognition of the sovereignty of the assembly. The 
clergy and the third estate protested in the earlier time against 
the violence of the nobility, later against that of the King’s 
officers. The nobility on the other hand, despairing of regain 
ing their lost freedom, demanded that the third estate be ex- 
cluded from all the higher offices of State. Notwithstanding 
the clashing of interests and lack of harmony frequently 
shown in the cahiers of the three orders, a feeling of national 
unity is manifested in an increasing spirit of opposition on 
the part of all to an alienation of any portion of the realm. 
The reforms suggested and reiterated with regard to the clergy 
indicate clearly enough the corruptions of that order, while the 
continual remonstrances against the abuses in the administra- 
tion of justice reveal the state of the judiciary. The various 
plans proposed for the making over of the financial system show 
how deep-seated the evils were. The difficulties against which 
commerce and industry had to struggle may be inferred from 
the earnest protests against lines of custom houses in the inte- 
rior of the country, against the insecurity of land and water 
routes, and against monopolies. Requests for improved and 
enlarged educational facilities were not infrequent, but had 
their origin almost wholly in the third estate. This order too 
was always urging that the two other orders be not able to 
bind it. 

As regards the relative value of the cahiers of the three 
estates, those of the third show the most ability, the broadest 
views, and the most charitable spirit. For this reason, as pre- 
viously remarked, they had the greatest influence. Next, at 
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least in fulness and completeness, came those of the clergy, 
which were strongly partizan, being tinged with an ecclesiasti- 
eal coloring, especially in the religious wars. The cahiers of 
the nobility stand last in every respect. They are pervaded 
by a spirit of consistent selfishness, narrowness and perversity. 

From this brief inquiry into the powers and functions of the 
States General, it is evident that constitutionally they had no 
right not delegated by the Crown except that of the free vote 
of supplies. As they gave this over into the hands of the 
King, they had no further reason of being, and so declined. 
Out of the vote of supplies their functions all directly or indi- 
rectly grew. Although they gained the initiative of legislation, 
they had not the authority themselves to make binding what 
they decreed nor the power to force the Crown to keep its 
promises. ‘To the States General belongs the request, to the 
King the decision, to the Parliament the registration,” ran the 
maxim. They awoke to a realization of their proper mission 
when it was already too late to win back lost opportunities. 
They lacked energy to take full advantage of the concessions 


won, persistency in following out a line of policy, and political 
experience to enable them, even when opportunity was pre- 
sented, to improve on the administration of the Crown. Could 
they have gained the one point of regularity of meetings, their 
history must have been far different. But France was not yet 
prepared for stable free institutions. 
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AxticLe V.—PROF. LADD’S “DOCTRINE OF SACRED 
SCRIPTURE.” 


The Doctrine of Sacred Scripture. Two volumes, 8vo., pp. 
761 and 765. By Professor Gro. T. Lapp, D.D., Yale 
College. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1883. 


“‘T thought that if the Bible shrank from difficulties, if it needed 
some preliminary evidence to show that such difficulties ought not to 
be fairly met, if it had not a stronger evidence in itself than all the in- 
genuity of apologists could supply, it was not the book which I took it 
to be, it had not the power for which I had given it credit.”—Frederick 
Denison Maurice, Life, vol. i. p. 494. 

THIS sentiment finds deep response in the mind and heart 
of the writer of this article and may fitly introduce a review 
of Professor Ladd’s Doctrine of Sacred Scripture. Professor 
Ladd evidently believes that the Bible does not shrink from 
difficulties, and that present difficulties, supposed or not, as 
brought to light by modern criticism, “ ought to be fairly met.” 
Unless I greatly misapprehend his purpose the two volumes 
under review are the result of a scholarly and earnest endeavor 
to meet these difficulties. The course of argument throughout 
the entire book admits of being stated in a single sentence. 

‘* Granting all that modern criticism can fairly claim, the Bible stands 
essentially unimpaired as containing and so revealing the Word of God 
to men ; moreover by the aid of this criticism we attain to a more 
worthy cenception of what the Bible really is, a conception which ren- 
ders futile and harmless certain objections against the Bible which 
hitherto have by many been considered formidable.”—British Quarterly, 
vol. xxix. pp. 227, 228. 

That the volumes are faultless will scarcely be expected by 
any intelligent reader or maker of books. Their very timeli- 
ness renders completeness impossible. They treat a vital 
theme, one at present in the process of being discussed under 
new conditions and with new means of analysis and verifica- 
tion. The present volumes are doubtless not regarded by 
their author as final text-books on the subject of which they 
treat but rather as valuable contributions to its current litera- 
ture, to be used as helps toward further and we may hope final 
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treatment. It is not the purpose of this article to criticize by 
pointing out defects or to enumerate the points in which the 
writer, except for the purpose of argument, finds it impossible 
fully to agree with Professor Ladd, but rather to vindicate for 
him the claim already made and to justify the worthier con- 
ception of the Bible which his volumes aim to set forth. 

The standpoint from which our author conducts his entire 
research is that of a Christian believer. “ Let it be at once 
and frankly confessed,” he says (Introduction, vol. i. p. 21) 
that “it is not proposed to inquire concerning the origin and 
nature of the Bible as though we were heathen, or even disbe- 
lievers in the fundamental verities of the Christian religion. 
This inquiry is one which can fitly and logically follow only 
when those verities have themselves been established and 
accepted.” He does not attempt at the outset to make a com- 
plete enumeration of these “ fundamental verities” which he 
himself regards as “established” and has “accepted.” He 
enumerates three however which he states in the form of postu- 
lates and announces as especially influential. These are: 

1st. “ The reality of a self-revelation of God in redemption. 

2d. The infallible authority of Jesus Christ upon matters 
included in the doctrine of salvation. 

3d. The reality of those truths which underly the persistent 
and universal thoughts and feelings of the Christian conscious- 
ness ” (Introduction, vol. i. p. 21). 

A somewhat different and more succinct statement of these 
postulates occurs at p. 227. 

“The spiritual being of God, the reality of the supernat- 
ural, the validity of divine self-revelation, the existence of 
spiritual potencies, the communion of God with man by inspi- 
ration, the final authority of Christ upon the ethico-religious 
matters which it was his mission to teach,—these are truths 
from the influence of which it is absurd to demand that bibli- 
eal criticism shall set itself free.” 

He distinctly repudiates for himself all effort thus to set 
himself free and clearly shows the contrary bias by which 
those who make the attempt are necessarily warped. “The 
pretense of freedom from bias by these truths ill conceals the 
desperate bias from the false ethico-religious opinions which 
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lead to the denial of swch truths. And,” he adds, “the his- 
tory of modern criticism has already shown what it will yet 
more clearly reveal, that a really candid and comprehensive 
examination of the phenomena of the biblical books is made 
only the more difficult for the critic who denies the funda- 
mental truths of the religion which the books contain” (vol. i. 
p- 228). 

With the position of the rationalistic critic he takes distinct 
and decided issue. 

‘* Rationalism,” he says, ‘‘ needs, then, perpetually to be reminded of 
its own irrationality. When it sets reason up as an independent critic 
and judge of all revelation, it divides reason against itself. The very 
reason which rationalism would thus exalt has been informed and 
developed by a process of divine self-revelation. In its own develop- 
ment it must always, from the very nature of the case, feel its depend- 
ence upon the objective and definite forms of truth which it has had 
made known to it in the past course of its own development. It goes 
safely when it goes humbly, leaning on the divine hand which has 
helped it hitherto. And when it walks arrogantly, or runs heedlessly, 
it uses the strength derived from the very God whom it forgets and 
abjures. Only when one man’s reason can assume to do, at every 
moment of his rational existence, the entire work which God has done 
in the whole race during its past history, can that man be safe in cast- 
ing off the recorded and organic reason of the past” (vol. ii. p. 532). 


On the following page he characterizes the effort of Ration- 
alism as “special folly,” and describes it as being “simply the 
ethico-religious faculty—crude, uninformed, unillumined, and 
unredeemed—undertaking with immodest arrogance to read 
lessons upon necessary truths of reason to the same faculty 
when informed, inspired, and filled with all the intuitions and 
convictions which result from the reception of the Word of 
God. Reason,’ he continues, “until itself furnished by 
the Divine Word and taught by the Divine Spirit, has neither 
the content nor the method necessary for judging in such mat- 
ters.” At the bottom of the page he quotes with evident 
approval the saying of Luther that “ Reason acts and serves 
the things of faith not before but after faith. Reason after it 
is enlightened by the Holy Spirit serves faith, but without 
faith it blasphemes God.” 

Undertaking his work thus reverently, as a friend to the 
Bible and a sincere Christian, Professor Ladd asks and at- 
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tempts to answer, in substance, four great questions—all grow- 
ing out of and suggested by the one all-comprehensive enquiry 
—What is the Bible? These four questions are : 

1st. What claim does the Bible make for itself ? 

2d. Do the phenomena of the Bible substantiate its claims ? 

3d. How far are these claims, thus substantiated, confirmed 
by the Christian consciousness historically considered ? 

4th. How far are these claims confirmed by the Christian 
consciousness as its witness may be found at present in the 
great prevailing Christian ideas ? 

It would be impossible within suitable limits to follow the 
line of research through each of these great departments or to 
weigh the evidences adduced. Neither is this essential to my 
purpose. Having propounded these four questions what an- 
swers does Professor Ladd derive from his painstaking and 
exhaustive investigation ? 

He finds first of all that the Bible itself does not claim to 
be what its post-Reformation friends tried to make it. These 
so applied the phrase “the Word of God” to the entire col- 
lection of the accepted canonical writings as that each and 
every separate word of these writings was alike and equally 
divinely chosen to convey divine thought to men (Introduction, 
vol. i. p. 9; vol. ii. p. 255). This however the Bible does not 
claim for itself. ‘“ Nowhere in either Testament is the doc- 
trine of verbal or errorless inspiration maintained ” (vol. i. pp. 
182, 752, 753, 757, 758). Careful investigation shows that, 
“on the basis of its own claims, the Sacred Scriptures of the 
Old and New Testaments consist of a group of writings, of 
various origin and of different degrees of authority and value ; 
which, however, when taken together, give us, scripturally 
fixed, the contents of divine revealed truth regarding God as 
a Redeemer of men through Jesus Christ” (vol. i. p. 219). 

Again (vol. ii. p. 288), “The Bible claims that the Word of 
God to men by his inspired servants is scripturally fixed within 
the writings of the Old and New Testaments.” In the esti- 
mation of the Bible itself, “It is not primarily the written 
words but the divine truth within which is regarded as the 
Word of God” (vol. i. p. 182; vol. ii. p. 275). The Bible 
claitas to be the Word of God only in this qualified sense, viz : 
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that it contains preéminently the Word of God (see especially 
vol. ii. p. 343). This Word of God centres in and about the 
Person of Jesus Christ (vol. i. p. 738). He is the incarnate 
Word. The Word outside his person as it lies in Sacred 
Scripture may be regarded as arranged concentrically about 
him. Its value and authority must then be determined by its 
relative distance from him. : 

This then is the claim which the Bible puts forth for itself. 
Strictly speaking it does not claim to be but to contain the 
Word of God. [If its claims are true, the Bible is: 1st. “The 
unfailing and sufficiently trustworthy source of the history of 
the divine work of redemption, both in the preparatory stage 
of the Old Testament religion, and in the life, death, and 
resurrection of the Redeemer and the founding of His church. 

2d. The Bible is the unfailing source of those ethico-relig- 
ious truths which were revealed by God to his inspired ser- 
vants during the process of the biblical history, and which 
taken together in their due relations to one another and the 
central truth of revelation, constitute the Word of God to 
man. 
3d. The Bible is the unfailing,—and when its facts are sifted 
by critical and historical research and its truths are appre- 
hended and developed in the Christian consciousness, it is the 
perfect and complete—source of the true doctrine of the per- 
son and work of Jesus Christ.” (vol. i. p. 756). 

II. Can these claims be substantiated? Do the phenomena 
of the Bible substantiate its claims¢ Examined in the light of 
modern criticism does it enshrine this Word of God? and 
further must any of the generally received canonical books be 
discarded as containing so little of the true Word of God as 
to be unworthy of the place hitherto assigned them ? 

This department of the subject is treated with great thor- 
oughness and an evident desire to accord to modern criticism 
all that it can with any degree of fairness claim. The results 
reached are proportionately valuable and satisfactory. The 
essential claims are confirmed. ‘ That all the essential claims 
(both direct and indirect) of the biblical books, to give the 
means for a substantially true and sufficiently accurate history 
of the kingdom of redemption in Jesus Christ, are verified by 
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historical and critical research we confidently affirm” (vol. i. 
p- 735). 

The phenomena of the different writings and the external 
evidence substantiating their authenticity and reliability as 
Sacred Scripture are not equally conclusive. The evidence 
both internal and external is for some much more full than for 
others. “There are various degrees of evidence, and there 
must be varying degrees of certainty” (vol. i. p. 687). 


‘‘The books of Chronicles, Ezra, Nehemiah, Esther, and Ruth, with 
respect to their religious tone and historic trustworthiness, deserve on 
the whole a rank much below the books of the former prophets. And 
yet by relegating them to a position of inferior authority, we do not 
necessarily show a disposition to disregard their valid claims; much 
less do we advocate their removal from the Canon. 

In refusing to place Daniel upon a level for prophetic authority, with 
Isaiah, we do not forget that the former has given us that vision of the 
coming of the ‘Son of man’ which Christ appropriated to himself. 
The grounds, both objective and subjective, upon which the Jewish 
church hesitated so long before canonizing Esther, Canticles, and Eccle- 
siastes, were valid ; they remain in the main unchanged to the present 
day. In respect to Canticles, we even find the difficulties greatly 
increased, because the alleged authorship of Solomon does not carry 
with us the weight which it had with the Jews, and the allegorical in- 
terpretation cannot be employed by us with the same confidence which 
the early Christian church possessed. In rejecting the allegorical inter- 
pretation we might seem also warranted in excluding Canticles from 
the Canon. 

And yet the result of making the above-mentioned distinctions is not, 
on the whole, that of encouraging changes in the number of recognized 
books ; it is rather that of accomplishing a change in our conception of 
the Canon of the Old Testament” (vol. i. p. 686, 7). 

‘‘In respect to the Canon of the New Testament, the character and 
grounds of the needed discriminations are much more clear. Objective 
and subjective grounds combined—the history of the process and the 
nature of the writings themselves—warrant us in receiving the entire 
collection of Christian writings as it now stands” (vol. i. p. 687). 


Again: 

‘* On subjective and objective grounds combined we are perhaps justi- 
fied in fixing the line between the canonical and uncanonical Hebrew 
writings so as to exclude the Apocrypha, and soas somewhat doubtfully 
to include Canticles, Esther, and Ecclesiastes. On neither ground, 
moreover, have we the right to class Second Peter and Jude with the 
Shepherd of Hermas and the Epistle of Clement, or Revelation with 
the Apocalypse of Peter” (vol. ii. p. 687, 8). 
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The Canon, like the Word of God which it enshrines, is it- 
self Christo-centric (vol. i. p. 689). It has been collected 
moreover under the guidance of the Spirit of God in the 
church and should for this reason, also, be accepted substantially 
as it stands. This thought that the church heiself is inspired 
is repeatedly expressed in both volumes (see vol. i. pp. 18, 750, 
759; vol. ii. p. 494, 581, 523). 

The most concise summary of results under Parts I. and II. 
which fill the first volume is perhaps that given on p. 736 of 
vol. i. 

‘* Both the claims and the phenomena of the Bible, when considered 
in their widest extent and most important relations, enable us, there- 
fore, to make the following statement as to what the Bible really is. 
The Bible is the record substantially true and sufficiently accurate, of 
the history of that process of divine self-revelation and redemption 
which culminates in Jesus Christ. This record is made up from sources 
which are so ancient, and so well-preserved and faithfully handled, as 
to give us a substantially true knowledge of the origins as well as 
progress of this process. Both as to the origins of the preparatory 
process in Jewish history, and as to the origins of the process of fulfill- 
ment in Christ, we have substantially true knowledge. The clearness 
and extent of our knowledge in the two grand stages of this process 
are, however, very different ; and the superiority of clear and accurate 
knowledge is precisely where we most need it—that is, with the later 


stage.” 

In the second volume, at p. 343, the author seems to feel 
that the phrase “ record of revelation” does not wholly ex- 
press the conception which he has reached. More is true of 
the Bible than this. ‘ We may affirm,” he says, “that the 
Bible is, or contains a revelation, so far forth as it is or con- 
tains the Word of God” (vol. ii. p. 344). 

The Bible thus claiming to enshrine the revealed Word of 
God to men, Christo-centric—communicated with varying de- 
grees of theopneustic agency—collected into an accepted Canon 
by the cautious jealousy of a living church of God, fully sub- 
stantiating its own claims even in the light of the most thor- 
ough modern criticism, is next considered by our author in the 
light of Christian consciousness historically considered. 

III. How have these claims been regarded by the Christian 
church? What verdict has the church given at different 
periods of her history? Does the church confirm or qualify 
the results thus far obtained ? 
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The author reminds us at the outset that the evidence from 
this source is relatively of less value than that derived from a 
critical examination of the claims and phenomena of the Bible 
itself with the critical helps now in our possession and at this 
more mature period of the church’s life (vol. ii. p. 4). If the 
Holy Spirit in the Bible and in the body of Christian believers 
is one and the same (p. 6) at one period of the church’s life, 
it is at every period. If in the beginning the sacred writings 
addressed themselves to the spiritually enlightened judgment 
of the church, if they were accepted or rejected by this judg- 
ment, if by the necessity of the case this judgment alone could 
determine what to accept and what reject—the more mature 
and more fully enlightened judgment of the church to-day is 
certainly not less but more competent and reliable. 

Again, as the revelation communicated in the sacred writings 
was given in and through a historic process, the disclosures of 
the later period being clearer, more full than those of the 
earlier—so we should expect a process in the estimation in 
which the church has held these writings, marked by conflict 
of opinion, doubtless, a jealous reluctance to accept anything 
not genuine, but steadily approaching final correctness. 

If at any period of the church’s history heathen supersti- 
tion or philosophy exerted upon it a marked influence, if a 
polemical theology at any period insisted upon pressing its own 
claims or the traditions of the church itself as superior to the 
written Word—these movements will doubtless be found re- 
corded in the History of this’ Doctrine of Sacred Scripture. 
The views held by the church will be found to have been seri- 
ously affected by these movements—sometimes erroneously 
affected—requiring subsequent revision and change. 

Such our author finds to have been the case. The punctil- 
ious exactness of the Jewish Rabbis, by means of which the 
letter of the ceremonial law was so exalted above its spirit that 
in our Saviour’s time a spiritual conception and observance of 
it was almost unknown, led to a perversion of the doctrine of 
Sacred Scripture at the very beginning of that historic process 
which we are able to trace. Divine dictation of words, infal- 
libility in all minute details even in the historical portions of 
the Old Testament, excessive reverence for the writing itself 
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rather than for the truth contained in the writing, character- 
ized this first Jewish period of the doctrine (vol. ii. p. 37). 
Even “more decided and misleading extravagances of opinion ” 
came in from without the church—notably from the Platonic 
doctrine of inspiration (vol. ii. p. 37), and mainly through 
Philo Judeeus. He believed and taught that the entire Old 
Testament was written in the condition of unconscious ecstasy 
by authors whose own souls—sense, intellect, and will—had 
completely withdrawn from the body before the incoming 
divine impulse” (vol. ii. p. 41). Josephus practically adopted 
this view (p. 46) which became the common view of antiquity 
(p. 44). 

Passing to the early Christian period we shall find that “ these 
seeds from Rabbinical [and heathen] soil choked the free 
growth of a distinctively Christian doctrine of the Bible” 
(vol. ii. p. 37). | Excessive reverence for the chalice which 
held the rich wine of Old Testament truth made it difficult to 
receive the new wine of the Gospels and Epistles, when these 
began to appear, as equally divine. On the contrary they who 
were themselves the recipients of this new wine, who realized 
how much better it was, were hindered by looking at the old 
cups from perceiving at once that the two dispensations of 
grace were in reality one; that not the form but the substance 
of divine truth was in continuous process of disclosure (vol. 
ii. p. 55). While the New Testament was forming, those two 
tendencies came into frequent and bitter conflict. After it 
was formed, after Christians had come into quite general agree- 
ment as to the number of books to be received as Sacred Scrip- 
ture (vol. ii. p. 80) it still remained to define in what sense 
these and the Old Testament writings also were sacred. In 
what sense were they inspired and infallible? (p. 69.) 

Progress was necessarily slow. The minds of Christian 
scholars halted between the excessive literalness and passivity 
of the Rabbinical and Platonic view (p. 74) with its resulting 
allegorical interpretation (which was found on this theory a 
necessity to avoid palpable inaccuracies of detail and immo- 
ralities) (p. 91), and that more worthy view to which the un- 
fettered Christian judgment pointed. 

“That the Holy Spirit had spoken through the writers of 
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the Bible and that its writings were theopneustic were the in- 
evitable assumptions of faith” (pp. 69, 84). “The way in 
which the early Christian writers allude to the question of the 
fallibility of Scripture manifests a kind of sensitiveness which 
is itself a proof of the uncritical and unsettled condition of 
opinion upon the entire subject” (p. 69). 

Respecting the entire period therefore, A. D. 1-250, our 
author concludes that during it “ The doctrine of Sacred Scrip- 
ture underwent little free and distinctive self-development. 
So far as it acquired any considerable self-consistent unity, or 
grew in any self-consistent order of development, this doctrine 
had its germs in ground almost wholly foreign to the Bible 
itself. The views of the fathers of the Christian Church are 
to a large degree not distinctively Christian. The Jewish 
Rabbis and the Platonizing Philo gave to the ancient church 
the norm and normative law which were impressed upon most 
of the details of this doctrine” (p. 96). “The fresh view 
which the church fathers took of the New Testament writings 
was most untrammeled, most distinctively Christian, and most 
nearly correct ” (p. 100). 

In the midst of this inchoate condition of the doctrine all the 
Church Fathers, however, “ express their confidence in Sacred 
Scripture as really containing what it professes to contain and 
as really being what it professes to be. There is no one of the 
valid conclusions reached by the inductive examination of our 
first volume, that does not find substantial corroboration in the 
witness of the ancient Christian Church” (vol. ii. p. 99). 

During the period from A. D. 250 to A. D. 600 little satis- 
factory progress was made. The Scriptures were constantly 
used in Christian worship and in the establishment of doctrine, 
but,— 

“ After giving the utmost possible credit to the first six cen- 
turies, it still remains true, that the Christian Church entered 
the period of the Middle Ages without any consistent and ten- 
able conception of the real nature of those sacred writings 
upon which her leaders bestowed so much of misplaced dili- 
gence, and concerning the general divine origin and authority 
of which she was so justly convinced” (vol. ii. p. 136). 

From A. D. 600 to 1517 “such a thing as development can 
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scarcely be spoken of in connection with the history of this 
doctrine” (vol. ii. p. 128). During all this period “although 
the Bible is still appealed to as constituting a divine authority, 
it is the Bible only as received and interpreted by ecclesiastical 
tradition ” (vol. ii. p. 138). “ During the later portion of this 
period the germs of more thoroughly historical and critical 
views occasionally made themselves manifest ” (p. 144); but at 
its close “we do not find developed within the Church any 
consentient views respecting revelation and inspiration which 
are actually made or which can readily be made, to serve as a 
basis for a general doctrine of Sacred Scripture ” (vol. ii. p. 149). 

During all this period— 

‘‘The Word of God in Scripture was always, though indirectly and 
mediately, the popular source of ethical and religious blessing. The 
moral influence of even the Old Testament as brought to bear upon the 
populace in the homilies of the time and as reénforced by many tropical 
and mystical improvements, was doubtless on the whole salutary. .. . 
Many weary and dim eyes saw Calvary and the cross, and the One who 
was slain upon the cross, although they looked through the Scriptures 
as through an atmosphere made misty by speculation, dogmatism, 
legend, and fable. And the spirits of not a few of those whose names 
and opinions we have been reviewing would have rejoiced if they could 
have seen the more pure Word of God, rising, as a sun above the hori- 
zon, in the period to which we now turn our attention” (vol. ii. p. 151). 

This is the period of the Protestant Reformation extending 
from 1517 to 1750. The day of this new epoch dawned 
brightly. The dogmatism and the traditionalism which for 
centuries had been encroaching more and more upon the pure 
Word of God seemed about to be brushed away by the vig- 
orous trumpet blasts of the clear-sighted Luther and his com- 
peers They wrought however in the heat of the most intense 
polemies (vol. ii. p. 152). As in the first period Christian 
apologists, in maintaining the diversity of the two Testaments 
against Jewish heresies and their unity against Gnostic heresies, 
were led to overstate the case in both directions and forced to 
take refuge in the allegorical method of interpretation to avoid 
the difficulties which they themselves had thus created (vol. ii. 
p- 97); so now the polemical necessities of the case urged the 
reformers but more especially their successors to extremes in- 
volving errors different yet similar in their results to those 
which they sought to escape. 
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Luther himself drew clearly the distinction between the 
Word of God in the Bible and the Bible itself which contains 
it (vol. ii. p. 153). So also did the Swiss reformers (p. 154). 
But as discussion proceeded, as the claims of an infallible 
church both as the interpreter of Scripture and as the re- 
pository of equally authoritative tradition were more strongly 
pressed it seemed necessary to erect an opposing standard 
equally tangible. In the words of our author, “It seemed 
necessary to Protestantism that another infallible should be 
set up against an infallible church” (vol. ii. p. 255). Hence 
the post-Reformation doctrine of inspiration which contained 
the following particulars, viz : 

1. An impulse to write, divine in its origin and impelling 
power. 

2. Divine dictation as to what to write; this dictation ex- 
tending to all the statements alike. 

3. Divine selection and determination of words, so that 
each separate word should be in the most literal sense divine 
expression (vol. ii. p. 209). 

Even the’ letters and vowel points and accents were con- 
sidered as thus divinely determined (vol. ii. p. 177). 

This result was reached not by induction from a careful sur- 
vey of facts but by the process of reasoning adopted by the 
post-Reformation writers in their controversy with Rome. Not 
the Church, said they, but the Bible is infallible. It is infalli- 
ble therefore it must be perfect. To be perfect it must have 
been inspired as already described. Therefore it was so in- 
spired. 

It soon became evident however that a position had been 
assumed in the heat of controversy which in the calm judg- 
ment of a careful scholarship could not be maintained. 
Scarcely was the conception constructed before it began to 
show its own insecure foundations, and to be undermined by 
criticism, philosophy, and advancing Christian life (vol. ii. p. 
215). Had no adverse forces assailed it the very idea which 
led to its construction would have accomplished its overthrow. 
Freedom from the bonds of ecclesiastical dogma carried with 
it by most necessary inference freedom to investigate all facts 
and fix conclusions from the results of such investigation. 
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The post-Reformation dogma logically precluded however all 
such investigation with the Scriptures as their object. To 
enter into any critical investigation of the original languages 
of the Bible, the formation of the Canon, the history, chronol- 
ogy, ethics of the Bible, in the light of even Christian convic- 
tion, would have been to call in question at the very start the 
correctness of the post-Reformation position. Moreover a 
single error once discovered, a single infelicity in style, a single 
human blemish in the sacred writings would have endangered 
the entire Bible. “If a single verse,” the reasoning of the 
period ran, “is admitted to have been written without special 
divine dictation as to its contents, it will be easy for Satan to 
extend the omission to a whole chapter or book and so finally 
to destroy the entire authority of Scripture. ... Errors of 
any sort whatever, even verbal or grammatical, as weil as all 
inelegances of style, are to be denied as unworthy of the 
Divine Spirit who is throughout the primary author of the 
Bible” (vol. ii. p. 209). Hence a twisting of facts, a torturing 
of the spirit or a dogmatic refusal to look at facts and a stead- 
fast opposition to the clearest results of scholarship, which 
brought Christian apologists and through them Christianity it- 
self into great contempt, and but for the practical uses to which 
the Bible was being vigorously put meantime might well have 
overthrown the Christian faith. 

The simple question: On what ground is it asserted that the 
entire Bible is the inspired Word of God points to the essen- 
tial weakness of the post-Reformation position. The answer 
is, ‘“ Because on no other supposition can it be regarded as 
absolutely infallible.” But why must it be regarded as abso- 
lutely infallible? “Successfully to oppose and set aside the 
claims of an infallible church.” But suppose this done. How 
have we bettered ourselves if in place of an infallible Church 
we have a dogma equally hostile to free investigation and a 
like fetter upon the human mind. 

The question could not but be asked: “ Whether the reign 
of Protestant theological system-making has any more right to 
resist the incoming of every form of truth touching the origin 
and nature of the Bible than belonged to the earlier reign of 
Roman Catholic ecclesiastical tradition (vol. ii. p. 219). 
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It was answered by a movement of free thought notably 
during the latter half of the 18th century (p. 219), which 
although it went to unwarrantable extremes of destructive 
assertion (vol. ii. p. 219), helped in no small measure to usher 
in the constructive period through which we are now passing 
(vol. ii. p. 257). This is characterized by a renewal of the dis- 
tinction between the Bible and the Word of God which it 
contains (vol. ii. p. 220),—rendered necessary by candid induc- 
tion,—and the reverent endeavor to determine the criteria by 
which this real Word of God may be distinguished. The 
spirit of the present movement is evidently that attributed by 
our author to the old Tibingen school as their motive in sur- 
rendering the post-Reformation dogma of inspiration. ‘ This 
they did,’ he says, “in order that faith in the reality of a 
supernatural revelation might be saved by making itself con- 
sistent with established facts of criticism and admitted prin- 
ciples of ethics and philosophy ” (vol. ii. p. 232). That no errors 
have been made or are still being made in this modern re- 
search no one will think of claiming; neither is it to be sup- 
posed “that all the alleged results of modern criticism are 
finished and indubitable” (vol. ii. p. 245). Certain positions 
however may be regarded as established. 

1. “ That the Hebrew in which the Old Testament writings 
have come down to us has not been preserved from manifold 
corruptions by either supernatural control or extraordinary care 
working through the intelligent and pious interest of the 
ancient Jews” (vol. ii. p. 234). 

2. That revision of the Greek text of the New Testament 
is both legitimate and necessary so long as discoveries of more 
ancient manuscripts and corrections by comparison of known 
manuscripts are not complete. 

3. That the writers of the Bible were not penmen, but 
authors (p. 237); not mere amanuenses of God (p. 263), but 
writers who although divinely inspired were (p. 263) subject 
to the obscurities and frailties which clung to all human 
speech (p. 237). 

4, That “the question as to what biblical books are canonical 
is to be left unprejudiced; the extent of the canon has not 
been and cannot be once for all officially determined (vol. ii. p. 
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238. “ Although the end cannot be said to have been reached 
in the satisfactory solution of all the questions in dispute, it 
may be claimed that no clear case has been made out on fair 
critical grounds against the genuineness of any book of the 
New Testament which was undisputed at the beginning of the 
3d century of the Christian era.” Old Testament criticism 
leaves certain portions of these more ancient Scriptures still in 
doubt (p. 243), but as before stated, these doubts, in our author’s 
estimation, are not yet sufficient to warrant the rejection if any 
of the Old Testament books. 

5. That the Bible is to be interpreted according to laws of 
interpretation which shall not ignore the requirements of lan- 
guage, history, archeology, and the Christian consciousness, 
both as manifested in the history of the Church and in present 
conviction. In other words the method of its interpretation 
must not be arbitrarily determined by any theory, allegorical 
(p. 263), mystical, or theological, but left to the free determi- 
nation of reverent scholarship (pp. 246-248). 

6. That as between revelation and inspiration revelation is 
the more important and fundamental, the Bible being authori- 
tative in proportion as it is a revelation from God, inspiration 
having reference to its reception as such by men and being 
shared to a larger extent than the post-Reformation dogma 
would allow by the entire Christian church (249, 250). 

Reviewing the entire history of the Doctrine as thus pre- 
sented the author finds: 

That “no compact, well developed, and tenable doctrine of 
sacred Scripture has hitherto been constructed and adopted by 
the general consent of Christian thought” (vol. ii. p. 253). 

Conflicting and mutually destructive theories and opinions 
have been promulgated, errors from time to time exposed and 
abandoned, and yet a general consensus may be traced upon 
certain fundamental points and a tendency toward the true 
doctrine which the author trusts is now in process of construc- 
tion. 

Upon the following points the church is and has ever been 
substantially agreed. 


1. ‘‘The inestimable and indispensable office of sacred Scripture as 
an abiding witness to the person, doctrine, and work of Christ ” (p. 264). 
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2. ‘*That the Scriptures are the authentic record and the storehouse 
of a special self-revelation of God as the Redeemer of man” (p. 266). 
8. ‘‘ That the Scriptures are therefore the authentic and authoritative 


source of doctrine” (p. 268). 
4. ‘*That they are therefore profitable for the training and building 


up of the right religious life ” (p. 270). 

5. ‘‘That sacred Scripture owes its origin to that specific movement 
of the Divine Spirit within the human spirit which forms the necessary 
ethical condition of receiving and appropriating the truths of redemp- 
tion by all the members of the body of believers. In other words the 
Christian Church has believed in all ages that one movement of Divine 
spiritual life runs in an organizing way, through the whole body of 
Christian believers and that the constitution and qualities of the Bible 
are due to this momentous spiritual fact.” 


Upon this fact that the “Spirit in the Church has always 
gone either along with the Spirit of the Bible, or else not far 
away,” the author bases the right of the Christian Church still 
to labor at this problem of Sacred Scripture and his hope that 
by such labor a satisfactory doctrine and consensus will yet be 
reached. 

IV. To this constructive effort he now addresses himself. 

The standpoint from which he makes this endeavor is the 
Christian consciousness. As in the beginning Revelation was 
addressed to enlightened believers, as these believers were 
under the necessity of determining whether to accept or reject 
ultimately by a reference of the prophetic message to convic- 
tions already established in their own hearts (see Deut. xiii. 
1-5), so ought the Scriptures now to justify themselves in this 
forum of the Christian consciousness as conveying to us the 
veritable Word of God. All men in common have certain 
conceptions of God not derived from the Scriptures; we as 
Christians have more accurate knowledge. We know him ex- 
perimentally through faith in Jesus Christ. To this the Scrip- 
tures have conducted us but we are not absolutely dependent 
upon the Scriptures for it. “ Behold I stand at the door and 
knock,” said Christ, ‘“ If any man hear my voice and open the 
door I will come in to him and will sup with him.” Here is 
the stronghold of Christianity. It is impregnable. No criti- 
cism of historical evidences, however abie and destructive, can 
so much as touch it. Actual knowledge of God through faith 
in Christ is a fact, whatever may be said about the historic evi- 
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dences or even about the sacred writings themselves. Let the 
objector prove if he is able that these writings are faulty in 
the extreme, that they are not wholly what men have thought 
them—or even that they are not from God at all—we still re- 
ply: Whatever these writings are they have revealed to us a 
way of faith by which we have already attained to an experi- 
mental knowledge of God in Christ. We go farther. Start- 
ing from this vantage ground we re-explore the Scriptures. If 
they are the Word of God, if in them God conveys his verit- 
able Word to us, we shall find in them the image and super- 
scription of Him whom we thus know. If we fail to find 
this, no evidence from without can convince us that they are 
from Him. If, however, we find it, if the farther we advance 
in the experimental knowledge of God, the more truly divine 
qualities do we find in these sacred writings (vol. ii. p. 701), 
no evidence from without can in the least shake our confidence 
that they are what they claim to be, the written conveyance of 
his will to us and all mankind. This standpoint of a Christian 
experience our author asserts and reasserts as the only one 
from which the Scriptures can be adequately understood or 4 
satisfactory doctrine of them constructed. 

“ Knowing Christ as an historic personality through the 
medium of those writings, and accepting Him as the centre of 
the kingdom of redemption, we then judge the different por- 
tions of those writings to be the Divine Word according to 
the relations in which they stand to him ” (vol. ii. p. 279). 

The writings themselves are necessary. Without them the 
Christian consciousness must remain at best but rudimentary. 
“Tts power to discuss and test the various claimants to the title 
of a Word of God is dependent upon its own faith in the 
Word of God, xar’ eFoyyv” (p. 5382). “This consciousness be- 
gins and develops only in a complete subordination to this 
Word ” (p. 537). But thus formed it alone can react upon the 
Word with sufficient intelligence rightly to discern it. Nat- 
ural reason is incapable. ‘Only reason when it becomes Chris- 
tian consciousness has the true content and method in such 
matters” (vol. ii. p. 533). 

Our author must not be understood at this point as setting 
up the individual Christian consciousness as all-sufficient. It 
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is the individual who must judge, and in the light of his own 
Christian consciousness,—not however arrogantly separating 
himself from the Christian community past and present to 
which he organically belongs, and not discarding any of the 
helps, historical, critical, philosophical at his command. 

“The individual is a safe and accurate judge in proportion 
to the intelligence and comprehensiveness of his connection 
with the common faith and life of the Church of God ” (vol. 
ii. p. 534). 

“This work of fixing the limits of the Bible is not a work 
for the self-confident and isolated use of so-called private judg- 
ment ; it is rather a work for the companionship of the ripest 
Christian scholarship and spiritual tact, exercised in subordina- 
tion to the facts of history, and to the abiding testimony of 
the common Christian consciousness ” (vol. ii. p. 548). 

One’s “own opinion of what is theopneustic, simply because 
it finds and helps him cannot justify itself against the testi- 
mony of the ages of Christian experience in the use of the 
Bible as a means of grace for all believers” (vol. ii. p. 671. 
See also pp. 688 and 689). 

Assuming this standpoint our author therefore proceeds to 
test the inductive doctrine of sacred Scripture already reached 
“in the light of the Christian ideas of God, of the Spirit, of 
Revelation, inspiration, and scriptural authority” (vol. ii. p. 
283). 

The limits of this article forbid us to trace in detail our 
author’s argument through this, in many respects the most 
interesting, though not in all respects the most satisfactory 
portion of his extended treatise. 

He finds the doctrine already inductively ascertained not 
only justified in the light of the great Christian ideas but in 
fact required by them, especially if we consider what revela- 
tion really is, to whom it was made, and its necessary media, 
particularly human language. 

Revelation is something more than the utterance of oral 
statements to those who can know little or nothing of their 
meaning. Divine Revelation is divine self-disclosure* (vol. ii. 


*This may be, doubtless in its earlier stages musi be, presented in the 
form of a ‘‘theophany from without” (Oeler’s Old Testament Theology, 
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p. 839). God is truly revealed only when He is spiritually 
discerned (vol. ii. p. 386). And this beyond certain limits can 
be only through the media of thought communicated in lan- 
guage (vol. ii. pp. 446, 447, 457, 482). The fact that human 
language is and must ever be an imperfect medium of divine 
communication added to the still more significant fact that the 
_ race to whom the revelation was to be made needed in a sense 
first to be redeemed, i. e. the minds both of individuals and of 
a community needed first to be brought into communication 
with God through faith and clarified and enlarged through 
obedience, rendered anything other than a progressive revela- 
tion impossible (vol. ii. p. 417). This revelation must also in 
the nature of the case have partaken of the imperfections of 
the media necessarily employed. 

These imperfections however are but of secondary impaet- 
ance. The one supreme fact respecting the Bible is that it 
reveals a progressive course of divine redemption culminating 
in Jesus Christ. He as here set forth may be accepted, be- 
lieved in, loved, obeyed (vol. ii. p. 665). To all who thus 
receive him his words are rast authoritative. The 
authoritativeness of all other Scripture must be tested by this 
standard. From this standpoint their relative value is and 
must be determined (vol. ii. p. 692). 

That this doctrine of a Christocentric Word of God in the 
Bible in no way endangers the hold which the Bible has upon 
mankind the author confidently infers from the progressive 
power which the truths of the Bible have exerted over indi- 
viduals and increasingly upon the race since the commence- 
ment of the process of divine self-revelation. We find in the 
Bible not only the record of a historic process, but the 
Redeemer himself as its culminating glory. Receiving him 
we are redeemed. In tracing the process which he completed 
we find those ethical and religious truths and principles which 
verify themselves at the bar of our unfolding Christian con- 
sciousness and which do in fact carry forward the work of our 
pp. 16, 124, 142) and may need to be accredited by miracles (Ladd, vol. 
i, pp. 290, 318); but the objective revelation (vol. ii. pp. 459, 461) can 
accomplish nothing,—fails utterly of its purpose until it becomes sub- 


jective (Ladd, vol. ii. p. 386)—‘‘ The contents of revelation must become 
the contents of human consciousness.” 
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redemption toward its completion (p. 695). No destructive 
criticism can permanently endanger such a dynamic Word 
(p. 696). 

The excellence of this Christocentric doctrine of the Word 
of God in the Bible our author would, we think, consider as 
being mainly fourfold. 

1. It best accords with the facts as inductively ascertained. 

2. It affords to the Christian an impregnable position from 
which he can observe or pursue the most exhaustive critical 
researches with no hindrance to his faith. 

That faith does not rest upon the exact accuracy of vowel 
points or grammatical constructions but primarily upon the 
person of the Redeemer, and secondarily upon the truth as 
determined from them (vol. ii. p. 688). 

3. Acceptance of this doctrine will result in a better because 
a truer exegesis and consequently a more efficient exercise of 
the power of the revealed Word in redeeming man (vol. ii. 
pp. 639, 642, 705, 714). 

4, and supremely. It exalts Christ to his rightful position 
in the Bible and emphasizes the true order of procedure dis- 


closed by His own words when in reply to the Jews asking, 
“What must we do that we may work the works of God,” he 
said, “ This is the work of God that ye believe on Him whom 
He hath sent (Sohn vi. 28). 
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Articte VI.—SOME PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF 
JOHN C. CALHOUN. 


By JoHN D. SHERWOOD. 


DuRING my undergraduate course of instruction at Yale 
College (1835-39) the personality and political notions of John 
C. Calhoun and his very disputed history in connection with 
his Alma Mater,* his class standing, and society connections 
while an undergraduate were favorite topics of conversational 
discussion, and subjects of wide interest not only among the 
numerous body of southern students, then found in each of 
the college classes, and among the manv partisan advocates of 
his State rights theories, but, by reason of the persistent refer- 
ence to and advocacy of those theories by his partisan followers 
in the class rooms, on the campus, and in the society halls, nec- 
essarily among the students generally. Every year, at the time 
of the presentation of the rival claims of the two literary soci- 
eties, the Linonian and Brothers in Unity, by the chosen ora- 
torical committees of those organizations, to the suffrages and 
for the enrollment as members of the greatly bewildered Fresh- 
men, saw the hot discussion waged anew over the question as 
to which of these societies the great nullifier actually belonged. 
On these canvassing occasions, a pile of catalogues of each 
society was produced, comprising the membership of each 
back to-its foundation, in each of which catalogues under the 
year “1804” would be found, in its alphabetical place and 
emblazoned .in staggeringly large capitals the grand entry in 
identical words and abbreviations : 

“(a Hon. JoHN CALDWELL CaLHoun, LL.D.. Rep. and Sen. U. 8. 
Cong., Sec. War, Vice Pres. U. S.” 

In the very elaborate Preface to the Catalogue of the Broth- 
ers in Unity, prepared by a committee of which Hon. William 

*Mr. Calhoun graduated at Yale in the class of 1804. Among his 
more distinguished classmates were Rev. Ezra Stiles Ely, S.T.D., Bishop 
Christopher E. Gadsden, Hon. John P. Hampton, Judge of the Supreme 
Court of Mississippi, Hon. Henry R. Storrs, President Bennett Tyler, 
and others. 
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E. Robinson (“ Richelieu”) was chairman, and issued in Oct., 
1841, this* statement is seriously put forth as an explanation 
of the double appearance of Mr. Calhoun’s name on the ecata- 
logue of each society, it being considered a matter of sufficient 
importance to be the subject of an ostentatious investigation 
and elaborate comment, the only one of the many iliustrious 
names of statesmen, jurists, presidents .of, and professors in, 
colleges thus honored : 

‘The name of John C. Calhoun appears on both Catalogues. The 
very year, we believe, in which he entered College, an arrangement 
was made by which Freshmen were assigned by the alphabet alter- 
nately to the two Societies. Mr. Calhoun was assigned to the Linonian, 
but as his friends and, as will be seen from our Catalogue, most of the 
southern students, were Brothers in Unity, his preferences were in our 
favor. Every means, even combinations to keep him out of the Phi 
Beta Kappa Society (sic /) were used to compel him to join the Linonian, 
yet he would not. A letter was written by a member of Congress to 
the Linonian Society stating these facts and we have had from himself 
assurances of his undiminished attachment to us. We do not claim 
that he signed our Constitution, nor did he sign theirs unless by con- 
straint, and this his character leads us to believe he would not do. He 
preferred to be a Brother in Unity. We feel proud to number so great 
@ man among our distinguished members. With this explanation we 
humbly submit the question which Society can claim him with most 


honor to itself.” 


I may add in this connection that in my conversations with 
Mr. Calhoun in Washington, to which I shall hereafter allude, 
in which reference was made to his Yale history, he stated to 
me, in answer to an inquiry to which of the literary societies, 
The Linonian or Brothers in Unity, he belonged when in col- 
lege, that “he did not remember. Whichever it was, he sel- 
dom attended its meetings or participated in its proceedings or 
debates ; so little in fact, that he had no distinct recollection 
about them,” and, he added laughingly, “I don’t think that I 
was much of a member or any addition anyhow,” manifestly 
unconscious of the fierce contests that had been annually waged 
over the momentous question of his membership. That ques- 
tion, I have reason to believe, was not settled or laid at rest by 
the very incredible statements of Mr. Robinson and his com- 


*See Preface to Catalogue of The Society of Brothers in Unity, Yale 
College, for 1881, p. 5. 
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mittee in the Preface mentioned, but kept rising annually as 
long as the two societies maintained separate existences. 

With this specific question I am not now concerned. I only 
refer to it here as one of the elements which contributed to 
make Mr. Calhoun an object of especial interest at Yale for 
many decades after his graduation, and notwithstanding his 
apparent omission to avail himself of opportunities furnished 
by invitations to revisit the scene of his Academic studies and 
address the Phi Beta Kappa Society, and his seeming disincli- 
nation to attend those Academic Olympiads to which most of 
the Yale Alumni, however distant their residences from New 
Haven, are accustomed occasionally to resort. I believe that I 
am not mistaken in the impression that Mr. Calhoun never 
visited New Haven, nor attended any Commencement after his 
own in 1804, although he lived forty-six years after that event. 

Perhaps this very non-appearance added a certain kind of 
interest in the man, lending a mystery to his personality on 
the principle of “<zgnotum pro magnifico,” and adding a hazy, 
mysterious majesty to a figure, which few ever saw except in 
the Senate, and then in the severe, stately dignity of a reserved 
senator, absorbed in his public duties. Few public men were 
so little known by sight to their fellow-citizens. His residence 
in the very secluded country district of Abbeville in the ex- 
treme western part of South Carolina from 1811, when he 
was first elected to the House of Representatives, until 1825, 
when he retired from the post of Secretary of War in Mr. 
Munroe’s Cabinet, and always afterwards in the country dis- 
trict of Chapel Hill in the northwestern part of that State, a 
district equally if not even more secluded than the first, was 
in each place in a farmhouse remote from any railroad or even 
from any stage or post route and accessible only by the crazy, 
jolting one-mule shay of those primitive regions, or by the 
still more primitive and intolerable ox-cart, turned out from 
plantation or farm service to do unwelcome duty upon the 
unrepaired, rude and miry roads, or illy-defined tracks, leading 
from farm to farm or from one little store settlement to an- 
other. In each of these thinly populated regions on a home- 
stead farm, left him in the first of these places by his father 
as his only, if scant, patrimony, and in the latter place by his 
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mother, Mr. John C. Calhoun lived, toiling with his own 
hands, nursing in his solitary meditations,—to which he was 
left by want of society and almost of neighbors,—those polit- 
ical heresies of State supremacy over Federal authority to 
which his exceptionally acute metaphysical mental powers, 
trained at Yale and afterward in the Litchfield Law School, to 
a rare keenness and force, lent a wonderful attraction, espe- 
cially to young minds, easily led away by startling novelties 
and too unversed in logical methods to detect their fallacy. 
Upon either of these farms, had the exigencies of our republic 
required a dictator as in the time of Cincinattus, the mes- 
sengers of its mandate would have found Mr. Calhoun, like the 
Roman consul, a-field and laboring with his own hands, and we 
may add living with a frugal simplicity which would have re- 
called the legend of that consul on his Alban farm when 
besought to rescue Rome from her enemies, the Aequi. From 
these farmsteads emerging only at the sessions of Congress 
this metaphysical recluse found his way by jolting cross-roads 
out into the more populous districts of his State, and so by 
more modern modes of transportation was carried to the cap- 
ital of a country which he was soon led to regard as a political 
organization ruled by unconstitutional methods and by intel- 
lects with little sympathy for the South and thoroughly hostile 
to its dominant interests and special industries, as he regarded 
them. 

At Washington he kept up the same frugal habits, the same 
homely. simplicity and rigid economies of living as on his 
South Carolinafarms. He had a room, a moderate-sized, single 
room, which served at once as his sitting room, study, and bed- 
room, on Capitol hill,* a short walk away from the capitol ; the 
other rooms being taken by other gentlemen of limited means, 
mostly during the sessions of Congress, by Southern members 
of his way of thinking; all messing together in club fashion 
at a table supplied out of a common and limited fund con- 
tributed by the participants. This room was occupied by Mr. 
Calhoun year after year, with the exception of seven years 
(1818-25) while Secretary of War, during which time he kept 
house with his family in Washington, living in the same frugal 

* Now the residence of Mr. Justice Field. 
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way as in his bachelor-like room in Capitol hill. To this room 
he returned when reélected to Congress after retiring from 
Munroe’s Cabinet, and continued to occupy it for successive 
sessions as representative and senator, and in one corner of it 
he died on a narrow iron cot bedstead, March 31st, 1850. It 
was furnished with a Spartan severity, unknown, when I was 
in college, in any rooms occupied by students even of the slen- 
derest means. The floor was wholly bare except where a single 
strip of very common narrow carpeting about a yard in length 
and much worn was laid before a very scantily upholstered 
narrow settee upon which visitors were usually invited to sit. 
A small, plain, stained pine table, without any cover, stood in 
the middle of this bare room, littered by an unarranged jumble 
of congressional documents, speeches in piles, and a few calf 
bound volumes, having the appearance of law books. Some 
four or five cheap cane-bottomed chairs stood around the room, 
in one corner of which was a high standing, cheap, pine desk 
(such as some students in my time at college were wont to use) 
at which Mr. Calhoun was accustomed to stand and do his 
reading and writing, and in another corner the narrow, single, 
iron cot bedstead to which I have referred. Not an ornament, 
picture, or article of bric-a-brac stood or hung anywhere. The 
severely bare room looked almost grim and austere in its bare- 
ness and naked simplicity. 

It was into this room that I was shown one afternoon in the 
latter part of December, 1839, on a call which, on my intro- 
duction to Mr. Calhoun a few days before on the floor of the 
Senate by Senator Tallmadge of New York, Mr. C. had in- 
vited me to make with such unusual and unexpected cordiality 
that I concluded to take it “aw pied de lettre,” notwithstand- 
ing my first suspicion that the invitation and its cordial man- 
ner were only the usual professional way of politicians with 
young men about coming to their first vote. At this time 
Mr. Calhoun was fifty-seven years old, of erect, slender figure 
rather above the medium height, with a severely intellectual 
face when in repose, having a pair of keen grey eyes sur- 
mounted by straight eyebrows, over which rose a full but nar- 
row forehead, from the upper edge of which stood up a ridge 
of bristling, iron-gray hair, the whole expression in repose be- 

VOL, Vill. 
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ing that of a severe, solitary thinker and recluse student, of 
earnest convictions long formed and so defiantly held as to 
have impressed their lines into it rigidly and with insistence. 
The first greeting, however, at once chased away this first im- 
pression by its hearty, unrestrained, unconventional cordiality, 
accompanied by a smile which lit up the rugged, fixed stern- 
ness of the face like a morning sunburst over a bold, rocky 
promontory. His manner was sprightly, and even vivacious, 
his conversation accompanied by a running ripple of laughter, 
denoting a light-hearted gaiety which was probably due to his 
Celtic blood and temperament, but for which I was wholly 
unprepared, as his portraits, with which I was familiar, always 
represented his face like a cast-iron or bronze eftigy bound and 
channelled by rigid, stern lines, without any relaxation towards 
good nature, much less melting into the cordiality of a human 
and kindly smile. Knowing something of his reported and 
reputed contemplative, recluse, solitary habits both on his 
farm and at Washington, I had expected to find his conversa- 
tion bookish, and formal, and his manner constrained, silent, 
and almost embarrassed ; and I was both surprised and agree- 
ably set at ease by his unconstrained, easy, man-of-the-world 
address, his chatty conversation and unconventional, ready 
manner. And yet through it all as I could not help remark- 
ing, there ran a serious thread of thought, and even a logical 
continuity and connection of one topic linked to another, nat- 
ural and inseparable from a mind so logical and mathematical 
as bis. Of course I left to him to lead in the conversation, 
which he readily did without any awkward pause after the 
first greetings were over by alluding to my residence in the 
busy, multitudinous metropolis of New York, and its wonder- 
ful aggregation of commercial and manufacturing industries, 
their diversity and wealth-producing results; and then by an 
easy transition spoke of the injustice and inequality under 
which the Southern States labored in their simple agricultural 
condition as compared with the protected industries of the 
North.* As this suggestion was received by me with a courte- 

* At this time, as is well-known, Mr. Calhoun was a pronounced free- 


trader, although in 1816 he had supported the tariff bill of that year 
and again in 1828 had reported and carried through the House of Rep- 
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ous silence, implying dissent, he readily changed the conversa- 
tion by inquiring at what college I had graduated ; and upon 
my answering at Yale, at the last commencement, he quickly 
and pleasantly replied: “Oh! then we are fellow-alumni, 
although I have got a little the start of you. The President 
of your time, Dr. Day, and your leading Professors, Silliman 
and Kingsley, were tutors when I was in coilege.” He then 
inquired with great interest about President Day and Pro- 
fessors Silliman and Kingsley, told some amusing stories of 
pranks carried on by Sophomores and Freshmen, in which 
these gentlemen had been called upon as tutors to interfere, 
and asked many questions about the college, its progress, size 
of classes, and change in the college buildings. It was in this 
connection that I inquired as to his membership as an under- 
graduate with the Linonian or Brothers in Unity Society, and 
received the answer before mentioned. To my remark that he 
would find hosts of friends to welcome his appearance again at 
Yale, and especially to hear his voice in some public address, 
he replied that “ while it would afford him the highest pleasure 
to see New Haven and revisit the old college scenes again, he 
could hardly at his time of life and absorbed as he was in pub- 
lic duties promise himself that gratification.” “ Besides,” he 
added with a rippling laugh, “you don’t know how much I am 
needed on my farm when I get loose from this den of mine to 
repair every year the blunders I made the year before and to 
talk away among my neighbors, who are practical farmers, the 
bad impressions which my crop failures produce.” He in- 
quired if I knew anything about farming, and upon my 
answering not much, although my father had been a farmer 
and I was brought up on a farm, he said with a gay tone, “Oh! 
I wish that I could get you down to my farm in a balloon— 
for the roads to it are too bad for a recent college graduate— 
resentatives the very high protective measures of that session which 
encountered the sturdy opposition of the Federalists of New England, 
who found themselves in 1889 by a change as sudden as that of Mr. 
Calhoun, defending a protective tariff against its assailants, its former 
champion, now its most powerful opponents. It would be a curious 
study to trace the influence of Mr. Calhoun’s opposition in commending 
to New England the measures which he denounced, and their command- 
ing importance in controlling her public policy and in stimulating her 
leading industries. 
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and perhaps in the long, quiet evenings I might talk some of 
my notions into you; for Senator Tallmadge tells me that you 
don’t believe in any of my heresies about State rights, free 
trade, and the distribution of the proceeds of the public lands; 
and as there is but little probability, I fear, of my seeing you 
in my farmhouse, I want you to come and see me often in my 
den here, so that I can get some chance of converting you ; 
for from what Mr. Tallmadge tells me I expect to see you 
some day take your seat in the Senate as a senator from New 
York, and I had much rather have you on my side, which I 
am sure needs some recruits.” Then rising from his seat and 
walking to the table he picked up from the piles upon it copies 
of three of his speeches in the Senate and his famous address 
issued in 1831 on “The Relations of the Federal Government 
to the States,” and handed them to me with the remark, “ Per- 
haps I had better prepare the way for proselyting you by ask- 
ing you in the intervals of the parties and receptions that as a 
young gentlemen you will undoubtedly attend here, to glance 
at some of my naughty ideas in these printed speeches and 
address of mine. They will at least get you used to the State 
Rights terminology of my school of politics.” 

Thanking him heartily for his invitations to his farmhouse 
and to his residence here and for the copies of his speeches 
and address, which I promised to read, and begging him not to 
wait until I got to the Senate before he organized his senatorial 
band of supporters, I took my leave, wondering at the popu- 
lar misconception of Mr. Calhoun’s taciturnity, and rigid, un- 
smiling manners and address. Equally affable, vivacious, and 
sprightly with Mr. Clay, he was far more so than Mr. Webster, 
Mr. Crittenden, or Mr. Silas Wright, while he had a playful 
humor and a quickness of apprehension and repartee, which 
considering his solitary, recluse life were quite wonderful, 
showing that the lively Celtic temperament which he had in- 
herited from his father and mother had kept alive and warm 
his generous social impulses in spite of all his adverse sur- 
roundings. 

I took with me and carefully read the speeches and address 
which Mr. Calhoun had given me. They embodied his now 
familiar notions upon the leading issues then burning in the 
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popular mind, in the press, and in the national debating clubs 
at each end of the capitol. We all know how uniformly Mr. 
Calhoun used every discussion and every topic of national in- 
terest as a fresh opportunity to set forth his pet theory of the 
encroachments of the Federal authority over the superior and 
independent constitutional rights of the States; carefully sow- 
ing those seeds of disunion which germinating within five 
years after his death* sprouted up and bore in 1861-5 the 
deadly fruit of civil strife. On almost every page of these 
printed speeches was bitten in by the acid of slavery the por- 
trait of State sovereignty until its features became identified 
in the memories of those who saw Mr. Calhoun during the 
last ten years of his life with his own intense and earnest face. 
With these arguments and theories, as well as with the mas- 
terly answer to their errors, contained in Mr. Webster’s cele- 
brated reply to Mr. Hayne,—a speech ostensibly in answer to 
Senator Hayne’s attack, but covering in its wide range the 
whole field of Federal sovereignty and State subordination,—I 
was of course, in common with all school boys and recent col- 
lege graduates at that time, very familiar; so that on my next 
call at Mr. Calhoun’s room some days after my first, the conver- 
sation turned naturally upon, and in fact was pretty animatedly 
absorbed in these theories and doctrines, Mr. Calhoun pressing 
his favorite ideas with his sinewy vigor of argument and wealth 
of illustration and his youthful visitor furnishing modestly yet 
firmly out of the Websterian arsenals such opposition as he rea- 
sonably might. Of only one incident connected with this call I 
will make mention as furnishing an illustration of Mr. Calhoun’s 
playfulness of manner even in the midst of a serious conversa- 
tion on questions of the most transcendent interest to him. Im- 
pressed as I was in making this call that I had no right to tres- 
pass, even under the cordial courtesies proffered to me, upon the 
valuable and overpressed time of a distinguished senator and 
leader, I rose several times, during my call, when some pause 
in the closely pursued conversation occurred, to take my leave, 

* See the recently published History of the American Navy during the 
Civil War, by Admiral David D. Porter, for proofs of the plans and 
combinations of Southern members of Congress in 1855, to overthrow 
the Union, where are cited Mr. Calhoun’s arguments for the logical 
right to do so. 
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remarking that I had no right, however much tempted by his 
courtesy and the interest in his arguments, to occupy his 
precious time, and was warmly assured that he could not occupy 
his time better and pressed to sit longer, until on the next occa- 
sion of my rising to go, Mr. Calhoun got up quickly, stepped 
to the door, turned the key in the lock, then taking it out and 
deliberately putting it in his pocket, resumed his seat, saying 
in a gay tone, as he turned to me: “ Now, I have got you as 
long as I please. You can’t jump out of the window without 
breaking your neck, as the descent on that side is as great as 
from the top of the Tarpeian rock ; and I trust that my notions 
are not so repulsive that you will attempt to escape at the risk 
of your life,” and then spliced his argument just at the point 
where he had broken it off and went on paying it out as from 
a reel just as if nothing had happened. 

Much as I was impressed in this and subsequent calls by his 
compact, close, heavily-welded logic, his fine metaphysical 
reasoning which taxed and even strained one’s attention to a 
headachy degree, I was still more impressed—and I may say 
charmed—by his irrepressible and unexpectedly springy vivac- 
ity and his natural almost boyish sprightliness, that shot through 
the solid fabric of his conversation, the blue-steel color which 
played like a subtle flame around the keen blade of his wit and 
sarcasm. These it was that made him companionable with the 
young and which doubtless impelled him to seek their fresh, 
unconventional society. I was also struck with his frequent 
reference to his two years’ experience in college and his affec- 
tionate remembrances of his instructors. 

Upon turning over my trunk one day at my hotel in Wash- 
ington I discovered a stray portrait of President Day, one of 
the copies of the engraving from Professor Morse’s oil paint- 
ing which had been got out by the editors of Zhe Yale Lite- 
rary Magazine, a copy that had clung to my trunk since the 
last commencement. I was rejoiced to be able to send this 
copy to Mr. Calhoun, which brought promptly this note in 
acknowledgment from him, and which, as it contains nothing 
private, I am glad to insert here as a pleasing tribute from Mr. 
Calhoun to the college and to one of his tutors to whom he so 
often gratefully referred and whom so many of us will ever 


revere: 
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‘‘Mr. Calhoun’s compliments to Mr. Sherwood and is under much 
obligation to him for the likeness of President Day on which he places 
a high value. He distinctly remembers the mild and placid features of 
the original and regards the likeness as very good. 

Mr. C. would be happy to revisit a spot endeared to him by so many 
early and happy associations as Yale, but fears that his public and pri- 
vate engagements are such as will long debar him of the pleasure.” 

Washington, Feb. 27, 1840.” 


I have given these few reminiscences of a distinguished 
alumnus of Yale College, who flitted so mysteriously through 
the open air of his university life, in the hope that these little 
side lights may brighten the dim traditions that linger among 
the survivors of later classes of a figure that once came like a 
strange bird, alighted upon the campus, then took flight and 
winged its way southward, never returning again. 

In looking through the directory of names contained in the 
last Triennial Catalogue of Yale College, I have realized the 
fact that not a member of Mr. Calhoun’s own class, nor those 
of any classes then passing through college, now survives to 
read these recollections. Against every name in the classes 
prior to 1811, the fatal asterisk is affixed, pointing the way 
along which so many of the present survivors will soon follow : 


‘Sic itur ad astra.” 


And so I am naturally brought to a recollection of Mr. Cal- 
houn which, however long I may survive, will always remain 
vivid and ineffaceable in my memory. 

On the first day of April, 1850, drawn thither by profes- 
sional duties in the U.S. Supreme Court, I found myself in 
the City of Washington. Having heard of Mr. Calhoun’s ill- 
ness I soon made my way to the door of his well-known lodg- 
ing house on Capitol Hill. My ring was promptly responded 
to by Thomas, the old body servant and, I may say, attached 
friend of Mr. Calhoun—an aged white-headed siave who was 
always near him, so quiet and invisible that a visitor would 
scarcely be conscious of his presence. To my inquiry after 
Mr. Calhoun, he replied: “Oh, the master went home this 
morning.” Supposing that he meant to his South Carolina 
farm at Chapel hill, and expressing my surprise that he should 
be sufficiently strong to take so long and hard a journey and 
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my regret that I had missed seeing him before he went, the 
simple-minded and faithful old attendant seeing my misappre- 
hension and gently correcting it, burst into a flood of tears and 
said: ‘“‘ He would have been so glad to see you, Mr. Sherwood ; 
for he always loved you from the first, and specially after he 
and you had that strong talk together about State rights and 
nullification. But come in, sir, and see the master,” and the 
old man shaking with emotion and sobbing as he went, led the 
way to that well-known room, opened the door for me to pass 
in, immediately joining me as I stood by the little iron cot 
upon which lay the outstretched and rigid form of JoHn C. 
CALHOUN, clad in his best senatorial suit of black broadcloth 
and white necktie,—the suit worn on grand occasions, and this 
the grandest of all—his stern Roman features touched and 
softened by the gentle hand of death. 

And as Thomas, the slave and devoted attendant, and I, who 
had been accidentally privileged to touch and feel his kindly 
cordial sympathy stood there near the dead Senator we were a 
pair of strangely different mourners ; he, bemoaning the death 
of a master—kind yet stern—who had spent his great intellect- 
ual powers and exhausted all his wonderful abilities in perpet- 
uating that slave friend and his friends and descendants in 
chattel slavery, and I mourning the loss of a great man who 
had in passing touched my young life with kindly words and 
acts, and regretting that those splendid abilities had not been 
expended in lifting up out of slavery and its accompanying 
miseries those whom he had left behind him in bondage. 
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EDUCATIONAL TOPICS. 





ArticLeE L—THE CHARTER OF YALE COLLEGE: THE 
NEW INTERPRETATIONS AND PROPOSED 
CHANGES. 

By PRESIDENT NOAH PORTER. 


THE attention of the public has of late been repeatedly called 
to the constitution of the Corporation of Yale College and the 
theoretical and practical interpretation of the several instruments 
by which the rights and duties of its members are defined. It 
has been either urged or argued by persons whose opinions have 
very properly some claim to public attention, that the interpre- 
tation of these documents which has universally prevailed has 
been erroneous, and that the way is now laid open for important 
deviations from those traditions of theory and practice which 
have been held for nearly 200 years; or, if these traditions should 
be respected, that it is imperatively demanded by the interests 
of the institution that material changes should be made in its 
Charter. The appeal has even been made to the public and to 
the guardians of the college, suggesting that the eleven members 
of the Corporation, who are now clergymen, should vacate the 
whole or a part of their seats in favor of laymen, either at once 
or by succession; or that in the future they should fill the vacan- 
cies which may occur, by clergymen non-resident in Connecticut ; 
or should ask an addition to their charter by which an additional 
number of laymen should be secured to the Corporation. 

In ordinary circumstances, it would seem unadvisable that this 
general subject or any of these proposals should be discussed by 
the writer, but the circumstances are such at present as seem to 
require of his sense of public responsibility and personal self- 
respect, that his serious judgment in regard to some of these 
questions, should be given to the public. 

For clearness and convenience I shall consider two points of 
inquiry. First, is the generally received construction of the 
Charter of the College the correct construction, or so far prob- 
ably the correct construction as imperatively to require us to 
adhere to it in our practice while these statutes remain un- 
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changed; and Second, ought we to seek for a change in the 
Charter in any of the ways which have been proposed. 

The first, sometimes called the original Charter of the College, 
was enacted in 1701. Its phraseology in respect to some points is 
rugged and indefinite, but as to the most important particulars 
its meaning is unambiguous and unquestioned. It has been con- 
tended, indeed, that the Colonial Legislature which enacted this 
instrument, had no authority under English law to grant any act 
of incorporation, and that for this reason this instrument may be 
dismissed as of no legal significance as to the rights which it 
would confer or the duties which it would impose. This point 
we need not discuss, it being entirely irrelevant and non-essential. 
It is enough for us to know that the body which gave the first 
Charter had authority as ample as the body which gave the 
second or third, i. e., which enacted the law of 1723, or that of 
1745. All that we need notice is that in 1792, an addition toa 
previous act or acts, was made by the Legislature of Connecticut 
then possessing unquestioned sovereignty, and that by this act 
an important addition was also made to what had been recog- 
nized as the Charter of Yale College, conveying corporate powers. 
In 1818 also “the Charter of Yale College is recognized as modi- 
fied by the act of 1792” and is confirmed as a part of the organic 
law or constitution of the State of Connecticut. If there was 
authority in the colony of Connecticut to confer corporate powers 
in 1745, as the acts of 1792 and 1818 both imply, there was equal 
authority in 1701. The only question which is material is whetber 
the act of 1745 displaced or repealed the preceding acts. That 
question we will defer for a moment while we inquire what rights 
were conferred and what duties were imposed by the first Charter, 
i.e., by the Act of 1701. We answer, “full liberty, right and privi- 
lege . . . to erect, form, direct, order, establish, improve and at 
all times in all suitable ways for the future to encourage the 
school, ete.” To whom were these rights imparted? to ten min- 
isters whose names are given, “being reverend ministers of the 
gospel and inhabitants within said colony.” It was also enacted 
that these rights should be given to all whom they should associate 
with themselves, not exceeding the number e/even or at any time 
less than seven—* provided also that persons nominated or asso- 
ciated from time to time to fill up said number be ministers of 
the gospel, inhabiting within this colony and above the age of 
forty years.” 
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The Act of 1723 is of no importance to the question before us, 
It fixed the number of trustees who should constitute a quorum, 
provided for the removal of a non attending, non-resident, or 
incapacitated member, and also fixed the age of a trustee at 
30 instead of 40 years. It also enacted that the person who 
should be elected rector should thereby become a trustee. In 
1745 an Act was passed which it has been customary to call the 
present charter. As known by its title, however, it is “ An Act 
for the more full and complete establishment of Yale College in 
New Haven and for enlarging the powers and privileges thereof.” 
It incorporates within itself all the principal provisions of the 
previous acts, and adds still others, omitting no one except that no 
qualifications are stated to be requisite in the persons named as 
trustees. It is claimed that this act displaced, and in effect, 
repealed all the previous acts and is to be regarded as the only 
foundation and beginning of the present corporate life of the col- 
lege, and that as such it should be interpreted as an instrument by 
itself, through its own language without any reference to the pro 
visions or language of previous acts. It is not claimed that there 
is any formal repeal of the previous acts such as is common if not 
universal in similar cases, but it is claimed, notwithstanding, that 
there was a designed omission of a provision which had previ- 
ously been regarded as the most vital condition of the success of 
the college. The originators of this theory, not content with this 
legal view of the case, also contend that this fancied new depart- 
ure in the history of the college, and that this modified constitu- 
tion of its Board of Trustees is to be explained by a sudden 
movement of liberalism in its hitherto characteristically clerical 
President, who from the beginning to the end of his adminis- 
tration, was in constant and active conflict with the more liberal 
party in the State. They would have us believe that the Presi- 
dent, who in 1742 cousented to the expulsion of David Brainerd 
for his excessive zeal against the representatives of clerical and 
college authority, was privy in 1745 to a charter, which without 
its being noticed, took forever away what had been regarded as 
one of the most important securities of the college and of the 
church against threatened evil. This romantic theory is most 
effectually dissipated of the last shred of plausibility by a sen- 
tence which we find in a manuscript essay by President Clap, 
which is in the archives of the college. This essay was a draft 
used in the preparation of his printed Essay, “On the Religious 
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Constitution of Colleges, 1754,” and the manuscript itself could not 
have been written earlier than 1753. The author is arguing in sup- 
port of the position that Yale College is in its very nature a relig- 
ious society, and in proof of this he adduces as reason No. 2, 
“ As the important officers of it are chosen of the ablest ministers 
in the several parts of the colony.” This shows that the thought 
was farthest from his mind that any member of its Corporation 
could be other than a Connecticut clergyman, and that it is simply 
incredible that in 1745, Legislature, Corporation and President 
Clap himself, devised and accomplished this revolutionary change 
in this charter, by which a layman not resident in Connecticut 
could be a Fellow or the President of Yale College, and so skill- 
fully that no one except those privy to it had dreamed it had been 
effected till after more than a century and a quarter. That 
he was of another mind as late as 1766, is evident from a passage 
in his history of the college, pp. 75, 76, published in that year, in 
which, after enumerating the securities providing for the ortho- 
doxy of the President, Fellows, the Professor of Divinity, and 
Tutors, he observes, “That there is not the like security of the 
orthodoxy of Visitors or any of the civil order, i. e., the laity, 
except his most excellent majesty, who by the Act of Union is 
obliged to consent to the Westminster Confession of Faith,” ete. 
If any more proof were needed in respect to his never-ceasing 
care that every possible precaution should be taken for the formal 
orthodoxy of President, Fellows, Professors and Tutors, it is to 
be found in the action of the President and Fellows in 1753, 
which imposed the Savoy Confession and the Saybrook Platform 
upon every one of these officials. 

If now we leave these general considerations and return to the 
charter itself of 1745 and compare it with the acts of 1701 and 
1723 we find that not a single provision that bears upon the 
question can admit any other construction than that the later Acts 
suppose that the earlier are still in force and imply and refer to 
them. The later never repeals the earlier, it simply makes it 
more explicit and supplies its defects, omitting a single provision 
which was so obvious as not to need to be repeated. 

What, if possible, is still nearer to the point is a special feature 
of the act of 1792, which was the outcome of the liberal policy 
of President Stiles in finally overcoming the acrimony that had 
been aroused against the College under its former President— 
which liberal policy has been of late erroneously antedated by 
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some forty or fifty years. This is the modification which was 
effected in the charter by which eight civilians were admitted as 
members of the Board by virtue of their civil offices, while by the 
same instrument provision is made for the perpetuation of the orig- 
inal eleven by their own election, thus continuing the arrangement 
by which in the language of President Clap in 1753, “the impor- 
tant officers of it are chosen of the ablest ministers in the Colony.” 
We find also that in 1818, “ the charter of Yale College as modi- 
jied by the agreement with the corporation thereof in pursuance 
of an Act of the General Assembly passed May, 1792, is hereby 
confirmed.” These facts seem not only to justify but to compel 
the conclusion that the chartered rights and duties of this cor- 
poration are defined and conceded in a series of acts supplement- 
ing one another and to some extent modifying one another, the 
principal of which were passed jn 1701, 1723, 1745, 1792, 1818, 
1819, 1872, and that all concur in requiring that eleven members 
of this body, the President included, must be ministers of the 
gospel, resident in Connecticut, who as Trustees are elected by 
vote of their own members, inasmuch as the statute of 1792 de- 
clares that “every such vacancy shall forever hereafter be sup- 
plied by them and their successors, by election in the same man- 
ner as though this act had never passed.” 

From all of these data we conclude that the evidence is ample 
and decisive that the successors of the original trustees are com- 
pelled to elect as their associates and successors, clergymen and 
residents of Connecticut, one of whom must be the President. 

There are graduates and friends of the college who accept this 
conclusion who contend that some or all of these provisions 
should be changed by an amendment which would allow laymen, 
more or fewer, to be elected in place of some or all of the clergy- 
men. Others contend that clergymen not residents of Connecticut 
should be made eligible. Others, that in either event the practice 
of electing clergymen other than Congregational should be intro- 
duced, in order to secure representatives from other denomina- 
tions of Christians. Much is also made of the fact, that in view 
of the rapid development of the several schools of the University 
it is absolutely necessary that the Corporation should become 
more efficient in the direction and control of these schools in 
order to give greater unity and efficiency to the whole academical 
body. It is either asserted or assumed that the graduates have 
the right and the duty to control the University through its cor- 
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poration and that the prospect is encouraging, that under the 
operation of the present system this control will soon pass into 
the hands of clerical non-graduates. 

In reference to the first of these suggestions we present a few 
reasons why the unbroken tradition of the College should be 
maintained which gives to members of the clerical profession a 
majority in its board of trust. Aside from these general reasons, 
we name one or two special reasons why this is especially true of 
Yale College. Of this College in comparison with every other it 
has been eminently true that each of its several departments has 
been vivified and controlled by its Faculty, while all have been 
held together and accredited by its corporation. In the Academi- 
cal Department the Faculty have for the last 70 years largely de- 
termined its policy, proposed changes in the subjects and methods 
of instruction, nominated officers and to a very large extent, actively 
and efficiently exerted themselves for the increase of its endow- 
ments. Most if not all of the efforts which have been made for 
the collection of its funds have been inspired, directed and made 
efficient by the officers of this department. From the first formal 
effort in 1831, to the last which began in 1871, which was more 
or less distinctly assumed by the graduates, and in many inde- 
pendent efforts to the present time they have have been personally 
efficient and successful. Some of them have been constantly on 
the alert-and ever ready to communicate with any person who 
might properly be applied to for aid. Many of the large dona- 
tions to the treasury of this department and indeed to some of 
the other departments may be traced to their personal activity. 

The same has been eminently true of the Medical and Theologi- 
cal departments, and of the Sheffield Scientific School, all of which 
may be said to be the creations of their respective Faculties. The 
Department of Law has been in another sense the creation of its 
Faculty, it having for a long time been regarded and managed as 
a private enterprise, seeking and finding countenance in the Uni- 
versity. The School of Fine Arts owed its original endowments 
to the countenance and codperation of a few members of other 
Faculties before it had any faculty of its own. The School of 
Philosophy or the Graduate Department has done excellent work 
for small classes through its associated Faculty, to whose zeal and 
perseverance its slow but certain growth is to be almost entirely 


ascribed. 
It is not surprising that in these independent growths there 
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should be some deviations from ideal perfection in form and 
mutual relationship, and especially that their connection with the 
Corporation should fail of theoretical symmetry or subordination, 
or that there should be an apparent rather than a real waste of 
force and perhaps of money in the founding of chairs of in- 
struction and the distribution of functions, That these rather 
apparent than real defects of this sort which are certain to be 
outgrown, should be ascribed to a defect in the administration or 
organization of the Corporation may well occasion some surprise. 
For his colleagues in the Corporation the President thinks it 
proper to say that there has never been an unwillingness to give 
advice or express sympathy when there has been occasion for 
either, however unwise it may have been thought to obtrude it 
when it would be unwelcome; and for himself, that he has never 
declined to preside at the meetings of the several Faculties, but 
has always been present when his presence was desired, and has 
uniformly been consulted in respect to any important act or 
measure of administration in every one of them. It is also no 
more than just to say that the existence of subordinate boards of 
management and trust which has been adduced as an evidence 
that the administrative capacity of the corporation is unequal to 
its present responsibilities may be distinctly traced to insinua- 
tions against this capacity made some sixteen or seventeen years 
ago, which were similar to those which are urged at the present 
time. These insinuations consisted of unfavorable if not con- 
temptuous suggestions as to the competency of a corporation 
made up of country ministers to manage property with skill and 
success, and as the result of these wise or unwise suggestions, two 
or three financial boards came into being, for the benefit of the 
college. It was an example of the irony of truth, that the treas- 
urer of this very corporation after the expiration of some twenty 
years of the most trying financial events should receive the most 
unqualified commendation from a severe yet truthful and compe- 
tent critic who had every opportunity to judge and was not in 

disposed to judge severely. 

We have allowed to ourselves a longer digression than perhaps 
we ought in order to explain one or two peculiarities in the re- 
cent history and present condition of Yale College. We urge for 
reasons both general and special, that its constitution ought not to 
be changed. Nothing could possibly have been more unfortunate 
during the history of this College for the last twenty-five years 
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than to have been under the control of a well-meaning but officious 
board of trust. Nothing could be more injurious to its future 
prosperity than a very serious change in the functions or dis- 
turbance of the relative independence of its several Faculties, 
whether it respects the Corporation or one another. The efforts 
for a greater theoretical and practical unity to be successful 
must be put forth from within each separate Faculty and be 
adjusted to corresponding efforts and desires from the codrdi- 
nate departments. It is believed that the several Faculties are 
united in this opinion, however great may be the variety of opin- 
ion as to what each may desire or claim. 

There are not a few general reasons why a board such as we 
have at present may be regarded as fulfilling the conditions of 
ideal perfection as satisfactorily as most human organizations. 
This may be made to appear more clearly, if we consider the 
several functions which are essential to the growth of a single 
school of science or letters, or the combination of several in a 
great University. Among these are conspicuous, (1) the de- 
termination and endorsement of its policy in respect to the kind of 
education or culture which is to be given ; (2) Theselection of its 
officers; and (3) The raising and management of itsfunds. We 
urge that a College or University Corporation cannot be expected to 
originate action in any one of these forms except the last. It may 
do much to countenance and criticise, arrest and modify action in 
the other two forms which we have named, and in these efforts 
it may be eminently useful. We also contend that for the dis- 
charge of these several functions, the board, as at present consti- 
tuted of Connecticut clergymen of a single denomination, associa- 
ted with the two highest officials of the State and with six gentle- 
men chosen by and of the graduates in all parts of the country, 
is as happily constituted as could reasonably be expected of any 
human organization. Let this corporation be altered according 
to any of the ideals proposed, let it consist of laymen only, or of 
laymen and clergymen in reversed proportions and let them be 
distributed widely through the several States and represent the 
several ages and tastes of the graduates, and let them meet often 
and remain long in conclave, they would frequently find them- 
selves helpless in the elimination of general principles, the deter- 
mination of special details or the election of professors and teach- 
ers. Their uncertainty, timidity or rashness would be none the 
less serious or inevitable were all of them elected as individuals 
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or by groups, with the recurring excitements and occasional 
scandals which are not unknown in University canvasses in Eng- 
land and this country. In raising funds such a body might do 
something, by those of its members who should enter upon the 
work with individual zeal, as has been demonstrated in the case 
of Princeton College by the splendid results which have been 
wrought out by the inspiration and skill of two or three wealthy 
and active Trustees, who have inspired their friends to give hun- 
dreds of thousands in endowments. Something has been done 
in this way for Yale, but the effective inspiration in this direc- 
tion has oftener come from members of its Faculty. 

I dwell on this point at length because it is no more than just 
to the present and future members of the Corporation, as also to the 
several Faculties, that some settled and rational conclusions 
should be reached in regard to what may be expected from this 
body in the development of the University. Let me say, then, 
that the revising, the confirming, or denying functions of the 
Corporation are of the greatest possible value when exercised with 
respect to such questions as its members are competent to decide, 
and as they reflect the queries and doubts as well as the convic- 
tions and desires of the public in respect to the influence and 
success of the instructors, the morality and the industry of the 
students, and the general policy of the institution. So, too, in the 
election of its permanent officers, it is of immense importance 
that minute and confidential knowledge of the candidates should 
be had—a knowledge which is entirely of another sort than that 
gained by public notoriety, or private testimonials, both of which 
so often impose upon great corporations made up of men who 
are too much oppressed by professional cares or public responsi- 
bilities to give more than a fleeting thought to the subjects before 
them and who dismiss every question which they decide, once 
for all, as soon as it is disposed of. 

No class of men seems on the whole better fitted to act with 
efficiency and success as members of such a Corporation than studi- 
ous and thoughtful clergymen, who first of all are in a condition 
to know one another, and second, have the leisure and opportunity 
to know the college directly and indirectly, who also keep in some 
active sympathy with learning and science and culture and pro- 
gress, whose Christian vows and professional duties train and in- 
spire them to live for their fellow men and to recognize as supreme 
the eternal verities of Christian Philosophy. There are a few so- 
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called cities in Connecticut, in which the clergymen are the peers 
of the most eminent in other professions. The writer of this 
article may be pardoned for expressing the opinion that a man 
may be learned, sagacious, and wise, even if he is a clergyman in 
the country. Those who have had the great blessing of a training 
in the household of such a clergyman, and have seen and mea- 
sured men elsewhere have no question in respect to this point. 
A few young men who ought to know better may say flippant 
things about country clergymen, while they abound in their flat- 
teries of popular preachers in the city, but older men who know 
men, understand that not a few of those who live apart from the 
world of news and excitement, are the best informed as to the 
men and measures which give character to University life. 

To fulfill all the conditions of successful administration the 
majority of the members of such a board ought not to be remote 
from one another in residence. They ought to meet one another 
frequently and on terms of familiar confidence. I may add that 
it is indispensable to the successful discharge of their trust that 
its clerical members should belong to the same religious denom- 


ination. Beside other reasons which might be given this seems 


decisive, that this is their best security against a sectarian bias 


in administration. It is notorious that there are no arenas which 
are so favorable for sectarian influences and intermeddling as 
those colleges and universities which are controlled by corpora- 
tions which consist of representatives of different denominations, 
Some very successful State universities controlled by relatively 
permanent Boards of Regents are notoriously embarrassed by 
this disturbing influence. I do not have in mind a college which 
is avowedly denominational, whether it be Baptist or Congrega- 
tional or Episcopal or Methodist or Presbyterian. Yale College 
was Congregational in its origin, and for a long time was Con- 
gregational in its aims and administration. It is still Congrega- 
tional in its worship, and in whatever ecclesiastical relations it 
retains by its Theological Seminary, but it is not consciously 
administered for or controlled by any special relations to the 
Congregational denomination as such. I have nothing to object 
to such colleges as are properly called denominational or secta- 
rian. They may have important advantages which we do not 
care to discuss nor to question. On the other hand, Yale College 
is in a definite and an intelligible sense a Christian college. In 
saying this I bring no reproach against those institutions which 
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do not call themselves Christian or which make it their boast to 
have no religious position or exert no positive religious influence. 
But the guardians of Yale College wish it distinctly to be under- 
stood that Yale College is not at present and does not propose for 
the future to become an institution of that description. The 
great majority of its graduates and friends and patrons do not 
desire that it should be moved from its ancient foundations. 
Some of the more recent of its graduates may talk flippantly of 
the religion of the college, but their underlying convictions will 
soon come to the surface and assert their authority sooner than 
they imagine. As they see more of the world and know more of 
themselves, especially if they have sons to educate, whatever may 
be their own position, they will prefer that the old college of their 
love shall stand upon the old foundations. At a time when so 
many of the more recent colleges and universities which a few 
years since made a boast of their greater religious freedom, con- 
fess the necessity of a more positive recognition of practical 
Christianity, Yale can hardly be expected to depart from the old 
Christian ways and Christian belief in which it has stood so - 
strongly from the first. Nor will it seriously lose in its resources 
or its friends by a positive Christian influence. The men who 
will give most willingly and most liberally to its funds are 
generally men of decided Christian convictions, who are sensi- 
tive to any suspicion of a want of earnest faithfulness in the 
college for which their bounty is asked. But whatever may be 
the consequences, we are prepared to say with Dr. Thomas 
Arnold, “It is not necessary that this should be a school of 300 
or 150 boys, but it is necessary that it should be a school of 
Christian gentlemen.” 

There is another and if possible a graver aspect to this general 
subject. I mean that which concerns the philosophical principles 
which are the basis of ethical and religious faith and which are 
now so freely called in question, or so flippantly and scornfully 
denied. Let it be conceded that the utmost liberty should be 
conceded to each individual teacher to assume whatever philos- 
ophy of man and human history he may accept, it still remains 
the duty of a great University to declare to all its pupils, the 
philosophical reasons for that faith in human duty and in Chris- 
tian Theism in which our present Christian civilization has had 
its roots and has attained its growth, and by which alone it can 
stand. To neglect or deny the obligation, to defend and enforce 
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these truths, under any plea, however specious, is to be faithless 
to the individual men who are entrusted to its care, and to the 
generation of which they are to be the instructors and guides. 
The more arrogant are the claims and the more contemptuous the 
air of those who are not content to disbelieve for themselves, but 
must also teach their pupils that modern Science has no place for 
the living God or a supernatural Christ—the more imperative is the 
obligation that the contrary should be demonstrated from chairs 
devoted to a Theistic Philosophy. The great majority of our 
patrons are very properly intensely and perhaps morbidly sensitive 
as to whether atheistic Agnosticism or scientific Theism, Natural- 
istic or Christian History, a Christian or Secular Ethics, shall 
leaven the minds of our pupils and control the atmosphere of the 
University. No better security can be furnished than that which is 
furnished by a Corporation constituted like our own. 

So far as I know there is no desire on the part of any one of our 
several Faculties, of any considerable change in the constitution 
of the Corporation. They have adjusted themselves to the rela- 
' tions in which they are placed, and have endeavored to meet the 
responsibilities which are laid upon themselves. They would 
welcome large additions to our funds, and often wonder that 
ampler gifts do not flow into the treasury of an institution which 
seems so rich in the number and resources of its graduates, but 
they have long since learned that their own efforts are required 
for success with such a constituency as our own. 

It seems to be assumed that if the representation from the 
alumni was largely increased, both absolutely and relatively, their 
responsibility for larger pecuniary endowments would at once be 
acknowledged and responded to by a very large number of 
wealthy graduates. The fact is overlooked that at present a large 
majority of the Corporation are graduates, and have access to 
very many of their wealthy friends. I may add that in the 
workings of the present system the most entire harmony has 
prevailed among its members. For fourteen years, the clerical 
and elected members have acted with unbroken unanimity and 
cordial good feeling. ‘They have been represented in equal num- 
bers on the financial committee, upon which the most important 
responsibilities are imposed. Scarcely a ripple of irritation or 
animosity has been discerned or suspected. The amplest oppor- 
tunity has been allowed of suggestion and encouragement to the 
duties and labors possible to the members of either class. The 
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clerical members have been as eager to propose and further any 
project for the increase of funds as the representatives elected by 
the graduates. It is not easy to see how the enlargement of 
the number of the latter should make any essential difference in 
these particulars, especially when we consider that the possibility 
of such efforts has been constantly before the minds of many, if 
not of all its members, and made a matter of earnest and thought- 
ful consideration. To raise money in large or small sums, requires 
special gifts, much patient and exclusive attention. It has not 
often happened that twenty-four men could be discovered by the 
happiest chance, who should join these gifts to the other qualifi- 
cations which are properly required in members of such a board. 

The evils attendant upon annual elections, especially if per- 
sonal feeling or some imagined or real question of principle or 
policy is involved, are too obvious to be overlooked or denied, 
Were the men who form our constituency nearer one another in 
residence or in age, or interested in the personal or local claims of 
the candidates, or acquainted with many of the questions at issue 
which concern the policy of the institution, there would be less 
objection to trusting the direction and control of all its interests 
to the shifting and uncertain results of a series of annual elections. 
But it is easy to see that with the best intentions there might 
be serious mistakes, and that after a few years, if this body should 
assume any other function than that of raising money, the insti- 
tution itself would have no fixed policy, and its claims to the 
respect of the community would be greatly weakened. With 
the very best intentions on the part of its graduates, it would 
fail to command the respect of the artificers and directors of its 
fortunes. Its annual gatherings would be the scenes of strife and 
debate. Its venerable halls would be arenas for demagogues 
and academic politicians, and its academic decorum and friendly 
festivities would cease to give satisfaction or to command respect, 

It is believed that the good sense and good feeling of our grad- 
uates will incline them to desire that none of these evils may be 
repeated on a more extensive scale. The graduates to whom the 
future of the college is entrusted will certainly hesitate long before 
they give it up to these uncertainties. 

It would seem also as though ampler facilities for a representa- 
tion of the wishes of the graduates‘and the ventilation of their 
opinions and also for their organized codperation with the Corpo- 
ration and the several Faculties for raising money, could not easily 
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be devised than those which are now furnished in the class organi- 
zations. Under any conceivable arrangement for the election of the 
entire Corporation by the graduates, some of the college classes, or 
sections of the country or departments of the University must be 
left unrepresented, and serious complairis and misunderstandings 
in respect to the nomination of candidates and the conduct of the 
elections would inevitably arise. As a consequence there would be 
serious danger that the generous magnanimity and intelligent loy- 
alty which now so eminently characterize our body, would give 
place to suspicions which could not be abated, and charges which 
could not be answered, and personalities which could not be 
avoided. At present the members of any class, one or more, who 
may wish to institute or further any movement for the benefit of 
the college, can communicate with classmates or with some col- 
lege officer in the way of counsel and sympathy, or make known 
his or their criticisms, to those whose business and pleasure it 
should be always to hearand to explain. In the conduct of all hu- 
man affairs organization is a prime necessity. In the difficult and 
somewhat indefinite problems which are laid upon college or uni- 
versity boards, especially in the rush of modern Science and Cul- 
ture, there is the amplest room for honest differences of opinion 
as well as for vague and irresponsible criticisms. But the country 
has a right to expect that those who have been trained in schools 
of science and learning, should accept some of the results of ex- 
periment as decisive, or at least should make full use of the 
facilities which they already possess for imparting counsel and 
aid to their university before they insist upon radical changes in its 
organization. 





Articte II.—THE CLERICAL ELEMENT IN THE COR- 
PORATION OF YALE COLLEGE. 


By PROFESSOR JOHN P. GULLIVER, D.D. 


Tue question, Who constitute the body corporate now called 
the President and Fellows of Yale College, and by whom were 
they appointed? was, for a period of ninety-two years (1701- 
1793), answered thus: They are eleven men, originally chosen by 
the Congregational Churches of Connecticut, from among their 
ministers, to be, within certain prescribed limitations, a self- 
perpetuating board of trust. 

This method was agreed upon, without dissent, after a half 
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century of constant and anxious discussion, in the associations 
and councils of these churches, as preferable to the plan of a 
“General Synod,” meeting from time to time to control the elec- 
tion of Trustees. 

The immediate, and for a time, the sole object of the College, 
was to provide a learned ministry—that every church might have 
“ascholar to its minister.” As the plan matured the denom- 
ination, with characteristic breadth and liberality, enlarged the 
plan and declared the object of the College to be “the upholding 
and propagating of the Christian Protestant Religion, by a succes- 
sion of learned and orthodox men,” including of course, lawyers, 
physicians, and graduates into other callings, all of whom, if the 
College is true to its original purpose, will graduate, as doubtless 
most of them do, into both learning and orthodoxy, suggesting 
the question whether a degree in the latter as well as in the 
former, be not, should not be legally demanded if all the Alumni 
are allowed to vote for members of the Corporation ! 

In 1793, upon the petition of these trustees themselves, eight 
representatives of the State of Connecticut were added to their 
number, making nineteen in all, including the President. 

In 1871, upon the petition of this composite body, six of these 
eight representatives of the State were authorized by the Legis- 
lature to give up their places to six graduates of any department 
of the University, elected by the whole body of the Alumni. 

At the Commencement of 1885, a proposition appeared to in- 
crease the Alumni representation, until it should constitute the 
majority of the Corporation, which is the proposition now under 
discussion. 

One of the strongest reasons for this revolutionary change, or 
rather, one of the strongest feelings that incline men to favor the 
change, has its source in the almost universal impression that, as 
now constituted, the governing board is “a clerical corporation.” 
The thought is that an unjust supremacy is thus given to the 
clerical profession over graduates in other studies. This feeling 
is not only natural, but in a measure justifiable and proper. It is 
true that, in some cases, this proper jealousy may be mingled 
with an unintelligent contempt for the clergy, and even for 
Christianity itself. This is the special form which intolerance is 
taking in our times among educated men. Yale graduates can 
hardly be supposed to have escaped the contagion wholly. But 
there is so little of this species of prejudice among them that it 
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may be safely left out of the account altogether. The real force 
of the present movement for an Alumni government is in the feel- 
ing that all the graduates should be allowed, equally with the 
clerical profession, to share in the control of the College. 

In the present article I propose to suggest a somewhat modi- 
fied view of the origin of the small clerical majority (eleven in 
nineteen, including the President) now in the Corporation. 

The definition of the term “President and Fellows of Yale 
College” is to be looked for in the original act of incorporation, 
There is a little confusion at this point, owing to the fact that the 
act of 1745, in which the designation “ President and Fellows” 
is first used, was preceded by another act in 1701, in which the 
designation is “Trustees, Partners or Undertakers.” 

But the later act is expressly entitled “An Act for the more 
full and complete establishment of Yale College and for enlarg- 
ing the powers and privileges thereof,” as set forth in the earlier 
act. It proceeds at once to change the designation “ Partners or 
Undertakers” to “ President and Fellows;” it then mentions by 
name the same persons to bear the new title, who had borne the 
old title; it then provides that all funds committed to the care of 
the former, shall be held in the care of the latter. The earlier 
act is made “epexegetical,” as the theologians say, of the later, 
and the later is made amendatory of the earlier. The earlier act 
differs from the later in omitting the formula “ Body politic and 
corporate,” for a reason which Prof. Simeon E. Baldwin has clearly 
explained. (See papers of the New Haven Historical Society, 
vol. iii.) It appears to have been due to the fear that that colonial 
charter would not be held by the English courts to justify the 
exercise of such a power. 

But the form seems to be all that is really omitted. The act 
of 1701 was always referred to as a charter, and was actually 
such in all but the phraseology, which is that of the common law, 
instead of that afterward used in acts of incorporation. It gave 
“liberty to erect a collegiate school” instead of constituting a 
“body corporate” for that purpose. It called the corporation by 
a name that would not be likely to attract the attention of ene- 
mies ‘in England. But it gave the right to hold property, to 
receive gifts and legacies, to sue for the same and for the income 
arising from them, and so clothed the partnership with all the 
functions of a corporation. The truth seems to be that this was 
one of the many devices to which the colonies were wont to 
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resort to protect their charters from forfeiture at the hands of the 
British courts. The legal aspects of the case will be found fully 
discussed by William Bliss, Esq., of New York, in the Vew Eng- 
lander for May, 1882, and May and July, 1884. 

Who the President and Fellows of the formal act of incorpo- 
ration of 1745 were, is put beyond question by the terms of the 
act itself. They were identical with the “partners or under- 
takers” of the act of 1701. Their names are given, and the 
names are those of the successors of the “partners” of 1701, 
chosen in accordance with the provisions of the act of that year. 
The identity of the two is apparent, whether we regard the early 
act as an act of incorporation or as only an enabling act. 

The only question that remains is, Who were the “ partners or 
undertakers ” of 1701, and by whom were they appointed? Presi- 
dent Clap, who published his history of Yale College in 1766, 
when all the facts were fresh in the recollection of living men, 
and when controversy raged violently about the College and about 
the semi-ecclesiastical government of the colony, and when there 
were many enemies of the clergy who would gladly have denied 
the assertion, states that they were the choice, not of the clergy, 
but of the associated body of the Congregational Churches of 

Connecticut. His words are, “Ten of the principal ministers of 
the colony were nominated and agreed upon by a general consent 
both of ministers and people, to stand as Trustees or Undertakers 
to found, direct, and govern a College.” 

The first proposition was that the control of the denomination 
should be made direct and perpetual by the organization of a 
General Synod which “should have such influence in the elections 
as might be necessary to maintain orthodoxy in the governors.” 
This excellent plan, which has been substantially adopted in the 
organization of the Chicago Theological Seminary, ‘was aban- 
doned, but in “lesser conventions of ministers both in associa- 
tions and councils, and in private conversation ” the above named 
general consent “both of the ministers and people” was ob- 
tained. The first ten being thus chosen by the general suffrage 
of the Congregational Churches, as thoroughly representing the 
designs and wishes of the founders of the College, they were then 
entrusted with the duty of embodying those designs and wishes 
in the laws they should adopt for the selection of their successors, 
and in the provisions they should request the Legislature to insert 

in the charter. 
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By the terms of the charter, the successors of these ten trustees, 
whom they had authority to “associate to themselves,” not ex- 
ceeding the number of eleven, “must be ministers of the gospel, 
inhabiting within this colony, and above the age of forty years.” 

These restrictions of the charter must be interpreted by the 
meaning they bore in a community which was exclusively Con- 
gregational, and at a time when “ministers of the gospel” must 
have meant Congregational ministers, for there were no other. 
The frequent use of such terms by the Legislature as “learned, 
pious, and orthodox,” as in the act of 1753, must be regarded 
decisive in determining the restrictions they intended to put 
upon the action of the trustees in electing their own successors. 

The action of the trustees themselves in carrying out the gen- 
eral understanding of their constituents and the will of the Legis- 
lature, in the rules they adopted for the election of their success- 
ors, and in their uniform usage, unbroken by a single exception 
for nearly two hundred years, gives proof of the most conclusive 
kind that they considered themselves under obligation to choose 
their successors from the Congregational ministry of Connecticut, 
and to see to it that a major part of them should always be of that 
order. 

It was by a self-perpetuating board, placed under these restric- 
tions, that the churches of Connecticut chose to govern the Col- 
lege they had founded. They saw that they in reality would 
choose the governors of their College through all time, by first 
choosing their own pastors and teachers. This was no hasty con- 
clusion. The question had been under discussion since 1652, fully 
fifty years. The pian seems to have been unanimously adopted 

_at the time, and the plan of a General Synod rejected as unneces- 
sarily cumbersome and ecclesiastically dangerous. No complaint 
has ever been made since, among the churches, of the practical 
working of the plan. It is morally certain that if the Congrega- 
tional churches of Connecticut were called upon to-day to deter- 
mine how they could be most conveniently, and yet most effec- 
tively control the College, the reply would be—by the selection 
of the governing majority from the men whom we have already 
chosen and proved as our spiritual guides and teachers. 

The very remarkable generosity which was displayed by this 
representative board of the churches in proposing to the Legisla- 
ture of 1792, that the Governor, Lieutenant Governor, and six 
Senators should be added as a minority board to the self-perpetu- 
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ating body, to represent the State, was certainly praiseworthy. 
The expediency of the measure, even if they had the right to con- 
sent to it, is more than doubtful. It relieved them at the time 
from a furious antagonism which had been growing hotter and 
heavier for half a century. But otherwise it did no good and 
was finally abandoned as a useless and irksome arrangement to 
all concerned. The recent substitution of six Alumni for the six 
senators, was a still more objectionable proceeding, which other 
colleges should be slow to follow. 

The one thing to be said in justification of either of these 
changes, is that the original self-perpetuating board remained 
intact, and remained in the majority, as the charter requires. 

By this majority, the Congregational churches of the State 
now retain the control of the funds and the vast power, which 
have been gradually accumulating in their hands for two hun- 
dred years. They have already been very free, and apparently 
very thoughtless, in admitting outside parties to share this 
trust with them. Still the control remains with this great and 
intelligent denomination, which through all its history, has been 
the patron of all good learning. It controls Yale College as the 
Episcopal Church controls Trinity College at Hartford, and the 
Methodist Church the Wesleyan University at Middletown. Yale 
College has substantially the constitution under which five-sixths 
of the colleges of the country are organized. 

The question at issue is, whether the six thousand or more 
Alumni, scattered all over the world, unknown to each other, 
most of them practically unfamiliar with college management, 
and even with the needs of their own Alma Mater, of unknown 
religious convictions and character, exposed by the necessities of 
the case, in casting their annual vote, to all the arts of ballot 
“bossism,” are a safer or a more competent repository of power 
over a great university, than a board selected from the ordained 
and installed pastors of the three hundred Congregational churches 
of Connecticut, close at hand, familiar with the college and with 
colleges, trained to all the methods of instructing and persuading 
men, acting under the highest sense of responsibility to God and 
man, and already successful in building up, without the loss of a 
single dollar of its funds, the soundest, strongest, and most influ- 
ential college on this continent. 
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Articte III.—WHO SHOULD GOVERN YALE COLLEGE ? 
By Henry C. KINGSLEY. 


Ir seems to be assumed in some quarters that the graduates of 
a College have a right to dictate the policy to be pursued ‘in the 
course of instruction and in the general and particular management 
of its affairs. It may be worth while to consider this assump- 
tion. Why should those who have passed through the prescribed 
course of study at a College be entitled to a voice in its manage- 
ment ? 

They are not the founders of the College nor do they in any 
sense represent the founders. They have not given large sums of 
money, in the disposition and management of which they would 
have an interest. To this statement there are some notable and 
noble exceptions, but as to the great body of the graduates, it is 
true that they are not the benefactors of the College. What is 
their relation to it and on what does their claim to control its 
affairs rest? Simply that they are the beneficiaries of the Col- 
lege. They have had the advantage of the foundations laid in 
former times by those whose gifts have enabled these of later 
years to receive their education. 

The amount which is paid by the students at Yale College for 
tuition is not sufficient to pay the salaries of the instructors. If, 
in addition to this, account is taken of the large amount of pro- 
ductive funds, and the much larger amount invested in the 
grounds and buildings, the libraries, the philosophical apparatus 
and the collections in the various branches of Natural History and 
the choice galleries of art, of all which every student has the 
benefit, it will be readily seen that every yraduate is largely 
indebted to his Alma Mater; but it is not easy to see why it 
should entitle him to direct its affairs. 

A man who has spent four years of his life in such a society as 
that furnished by Yale College, may well feel a deep interest in 
its prosperity, and every word of encouragement or of kindly 
criticism from such a source may be and should be received by 
those in authority, and duly considered. But this is a very differ- 
ent matter from the authority and control which some would 
exercise. 

It is true that by an amendment to the charter of the College, 
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the graduates of Yale have the right to elect their representa- 
tives in the board of Trustees. The inexpediency of this repre- 
sentation from the body of the graduates has become clearly 
manifest in these latter years. It is idle to suppose that business 
or professional men gathered from different parts of the country 
can come together two or three times in a year and decide what 
is for the best interests of Yale College. It is those who are near 
enough to it to observe the practical working of every part and 
who have time to consider these in all their bearings, and who 
have the College continually on their minds and hearts, who are 
qualified for this service ; not those whose minds for 360 days in 
the year are given to other interests. The unseemly contest 
which for two years has attended the election of members of the 
corporation has brought clearly to view the folly of inviting the 
graduates to participate in such an election. What can more 
than six thousand graduates, scattered over the United States, 
know of the qualifications of a citizen of New York or Chicago 
for a seat in such a board. The very suggestion of the idea 
shows its absurdity. 

President Woolsey stated to the assembled graduates the rea- 
son for giving them this privilege, viz: that they would contri- 
bute to its funds. By becoming benefactors to the College they 
would have some right to give advice respecting its affairs. This 
is the only ground on which such advice can be justified. 

How has the expectation of Dr. Woolsey, when he consented 
to this change in the charter of the College in order to secure 
funds sufficient to ensure its continued progress been realized ? 
Instead of dollars have there not often come grumbling and 
complaints, and much of these from men who know as little of 
the needs of a great University like Yale College as they do of 
the inhabitants of the planet Jupiter ? 

Recently some of the graduates of Cornell University under- 
took to direct the Trustees, whom they should elect, or rather 
whom they should not elect, to the Presidency of that institution. 
These Trustees knew the responsibility of their position in rela- 
tion to the University under their charge, and to the cause of 
university education in this country, and in the exercise of their 
trust selected for President the man against whose election pro- 
test had been made. They knew that they were, in the nature of 
the case, better judges in this matter than any number of pro- 
fessional or business men in the country on whom lay no respon- 
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sibility, and they acted accordingly. No doubt they took the 
advice given them into consideration in forming their decision, 
but they did not allow it to override their better judgment. 

When the election of another President, or any other important 
question, comes before the Trustees of Yale College for their 
determination, we trust they will not be unduly influenced by 
popular clamor, but will act as becomes men who are entrusted 
with a great responsibility, and are independent enough to exer- 
cise their own judgments. 





Articte IV.—YALE UNIVERSITY. 
By PROFESSOR SIMEON E. BALDWIN. 


In the last number of the Vew Englander reference was made 
(on page 741) to a resolution passed at the annual meeting of the 
Alumni of Yale College, in 1885. Neither the terms in which it 
was expressed, nor the considerations advanced in its support, 
were accurately reported in the newspapers of the day. It reads 
thus : 

Resolved, That the standing committee of the society of the Alumni 
be desired to report to the annual meeting in 1886, as to the advisability 
of requesting the corporation to use hereafter the name, Yale Univer- 
sity, instead of Yale College, in the annual catalogues and other official 
publications of the institution ; provided there be found nothing in the 
constitution of the society, forbidding the discussion at its meetings of 
any question relating to the management of the College.” 

The proviso was proposed by President Porter, and accepted 
by the mover. 

The composition of the committee, to which this resolution was 
referred, was also erroneously stated in the article which ap- 
peared in the September number of the New Englander. It con- 
sists of the President of the College, several representatives from 
each of the departments of the university, and several of the 
alumni not in any way connected with the institution. They are 
the standing representatives of the whole body of the alumni, 
and it is but one of their functions to direct as to the preparation 
of the annual report. 

The mover of the resolution made no reference, in his remarks, 
to any discussions had on the part of the College corporation, in 
regard to adopting the name of Yale University. Had he done 
so, the criticisms of the writer of the article in the September 
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number, founded on an inaccurate newspaper report, might not 
have been out of place. Allusion was made by the speaker to 
the fact that the general subject of the expansion of a College 
into a University had been a frequent matter of consideration, 
of late, at meetings of the alumni or of the faculties, and that 
the expansion had actually taken place, almost without our know- 
ing it. 

The question, then, which the standing committee of the alumni 
are to report on next year, is whether the alumni should request 
the corporation to consider the advisability of calling the institu- 
tion henceforth ‘‘ Yale University.” Such a step, if taken, would 
require no change of charter. So far as title to property, be- 
quests, or other legal questions are concerned, the rule of law is 
that a corporation may have a popular name, by which it can be 
described, as well as by its corporate name. <A devise for instance 
to the ecclesiastical society connected with the first church of 
Christ in New Haven would be good, though made in a will 
describing it as the society connected with the Center Church. 

There are few corporations burdened with a long name, that 
are commonly known by it. “The American Board” is as far as 
we ordinarily get with the ponderous title of “The American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions.” ‘“ Yale College” 
has long been the ordinary designation of what is incorporated 
as “The President and Fellows of Yale College in New Ha- 
ven,” and is even used in the State Constitution, (Art. 8, Sec. 
1). “The New Haven and Northampton Company,” is always 
spoken of as the “Canal Railroad Company.” The hospital at 
New Haven is chartered as “The Gencral Hospital Society of 
Connecticut,” but by vote of its directors, the name it uses in its 
ordinary business transactions and correspondence is “ The New 
Haven Hospital.” 

No such usage, whether simply proceeding from public con- 
venience, or formally sanctioned by the authorities of a corpora- 
tion, can, of course, change the corporate name, but it may 
change its name for all practical purposes. 

The term “ University” first occurs in connection with Yale 
College, in the charter of 1745. Section 6 of this instrument 
gives the corporation power to appoint all such officers and ser= 
vants as are “ usually appointed in Colleges or Universities,” and 
section 9, grants the right of conferring “ all such Honors, De- 
grees or Licenses, as are usually given in Colleges or Universi- 


ties.” 
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Universities usually give degrees in Theology, Law, Medicine, 
Philosophy, and Arts or Letters. It is now over half a century 
since Yale began to give systematic instruction in all these 
branches, and since 18€7 she has conferred degrees in course, in 
each of them. The Doctor’s degree is conferred in each depart- 
ment, except that of theology, and there would seem little reason 
for withholding it there, since the recent institution of an advanced 
course of instruction in the Divinity School. 

This was the state of affairs when Dr. Woolsey resigned the 
presidency of the College. The development had been natural 
and gradual, culminating in the last years of his administration in 
the foundation of the Art School, the Peabody Museum, and the 
new Astronomical Observatory, and the institution of a regular 
course of graduate instruction in philosophy and letters. At the 
accession of Dr. Porter, it was thought proper by the corpora- 
tion to make a formal recognition of the change of character 
which the institution had undergone, and a few months after his 
inauguration* they passed the following resolutions : 


‘* Whereas, Yale College has, by the successive establishment of the 
various departments of instruction, attained to the form of a univer- 
sity : 

Resolved, That it be recognized as comprising the four departments 
of which a university is commonly understood to consist, viz: the De- 
partment of Theology, of Law, of Medicine, and of Philosophy and 
the Arts. 

Resolved, That the Department of Philosophy and the Arts be recog- 
nized as comprising, in addition to the School of the Fine Arts, the three 
Faculties which severally instruct the members of the University, who 
are prosecuting their studies as candidates for the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy, the degree of Bachelor of Arts, or the degree of Bachelor 
of Philosophy.” 

Of this action it is remarked in Kingsley’s Yale Book,t that 
“it marks the commencement of a new era in the history of the 
College.” The era of the “ collegiate school” closed in 1745: the 
era of the College closed in 1872, and that of the University 
began. Six separate faculties annually present their candidates 
for graduation; and there are, besides, three well established 
institutions, each with its separate board of management and 
staff of officers, in whose stately buildings the student of the fine 
arts, of natural history, or of astronomy may find adequate facil- 
ities for instruction and observation. 


* March 23, 1872, + Vol. i, p. 161. 
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If, then, a university exists, and is asserted by the corporation 
to exist, why not call it by the proper name? The term “ uni- 
versity” has been freely used to describe it, both by its officers and 
students for many years. It may be seen onthe old Junior As- 
sembly invitation cards, engraved for classes which were gradua- 
ted earlier than that of the venerable author of the article, by 
which this is elicited. It was used by the executive committee 
of the Society of the Alumni in their first report in 1868 of “ the 
condition, the progress, and the necessities of the University in 
all its various departments.” It gave the title to the valuable 
pamphlet prepared by Professor Dana in 1871: “The New Ha- 
ven University: What it is, and what it requires.” 

In that careful and suggestive review of the subject, he began 
by saying that “the friends of Yale are not yet all aware that 
what they have been accustomed to call Yale College is fast be- 
coming a subordinate member of a University.” These words 
were written in 1871: their truth may be demonstrated by compar- 
ing the relative number of those presented for degrees by the under- 
graduate academical department and those presented by the other 
departments, in that year, with those of ten years before and ten 
years later. In 1861, 97 A.B. degrees were granted and 33 other 
degrees; in 1871, 104 A.B. degrees, and 54 other degrees; in 1881, 
127 A.B. degrees, and 108 other degrees. There has been a slight 
increase in the undergraduate academical department, and a very 
large increase in the others. In twenty years, the class of bach- 
elors of arts increased 31 per cent. or by nearly a third; the other 
classes in the other departments increased about 227 per cent. or 
more than threefold. During the last decade, the B.A. class in- 
creased but about 22 per cent. while the other classes doubled. If 
the increase goes on at asimilar ratio for the next ten years, the A.B. 
class of 1891 will be 154, and the other classes 216. It is to be 
remembered, also, that the School of Fine Arts grants no degrees, 
though the last catalogue shows an attendance of forty students. 

By the same catalogue (for. 1884-5), the regular classes entering 
the University last Fall number as follows : 


Academical Department, - - - - 141 
Shefiield Scientific School, - - - 81 
Divinity School, - - - - 27 
Law School, - - - - - 30 
Medical School, - - - - 15 1538 


Thus, exclusive of the new comers among the 37 graduate 
students, and the 40 in the Art School, we have already more can. 
VOL, VIII. 28 
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didates for degrees entering the other departments, than enter the 
academical. The latter is still easily the first but it is surpassed 
by the aggregate of the rest. This was not so prior to 1881. In 
that year the tide turned, and it will never set back. No friend 
of Yale will desire that it should. Of the students in the profes- 
sional schools and the graduate courses in philosophy and letters, 
an increasing number are already graduates of the academical de- 
partment. They remain because they believe that they can 
obtain adequate instruction in special branches, such as only a 
University is expected to furnish. They remain because Yale is 
more than a College; because she can teach more than her College 
teaches. 

The term “ Yale College” does not appear in the original 
legislative grant of 1701 of “ liberty to erect a Collegiate School.” 
It was first bestowed on the original College building put up in 
New Haven, and as this was long the only building, its name 
soon came to be the common designation of the institution itself, 
It was a fit and proper one for a hundred years, but it ceased to 
be such when the real work of a University and the real form of 
a University were set up in New Haven. For thirteen years, at 
least, it has been a misnomer, since the date of the vote of the 
corporation already quoted. The name of Yale is dear, we hope, 
to every one who has worn her honors, but the term Yale College 
has no charm for the ears of her graduates in Divinity, Law, 
Medicine, or Science. To them the familiar name is Yale Divinity 
School, Yale Law School, Yale Medical School, Sheffield Scien- 
tific School, Yale Art School, or Yale Observatory. The Alumni 
record of the Law School, published last Spring, shows the names 
of nearly a thousand men. <A majority of them were graduates 
of Colleges, before beginning to study law; several were already 
graduates of other Law Schools. They came from more than 
seventy different institutions of learning to finish their education 
at New Haven. Not one of them would ever think of saying he 
studied law at Yale College; but at “ Yale,” at the “ Yale Law 
School,” or at the “ New Haven Law School.” 

The corporate name of Harvard is and has always been “The 
President and Fellows of Harvard College.” In the constitution 
of Massachusetts in 1780, it was referred to both as “ Harvard 
College” and as the “ University at Cambridge.” “At this time,” 
says President Quincy in his History of Harvard University,* 

* Vol. ii., p. 258. 
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“it comprised, strictly speaking, but one school, the Academic or 
‘School of the Arts’.” But the College authorities soon afterwards 
adopted the designation of “ Harvard University” and without 
any change of charter have used it for a hundred years, except 
in legal instruments where an adherence to the proper corporate 
name seemed advisable. 

There are many Colleges in our land, that can give the common 
four years’ course of classical education, which was once all that 
Yale gave. The public know it, as the swelling catalogues of 
Williams, and Amherst, and Princeton plainly tell. But Yale is 
more than she was. She has her College still, abreast of any; but 
around it she has built up what makes her a far greater power. 
Her distinction is no longer the Collegiate education she gives, 
but the University education, which few but she can offer. The 
recent extension of the elective system in her academical depart- 
ment has opened new avenues to it there; of her graduate 
courses and professional schools it has always been the sole 
object. Let her name describe her work, and not belittle it. 

The suggestion of this change can come to the corporation 
from no other source more fittingly than from the Society of the 
Alumni. To that Society we owe the salutary amendment to the 
charter, by which, a few years since, the six Senators of the State 
were replaced in the corporation by six Alumni fellows. In 1869, 
it appointed a committee headed by President (then Professor) 
Porter, “to consider whether any change, and if any, what change 
in the Constitution of the Corporation of Yale College is de- 
sirable.” This committee reported to the Society in 1870, out- 
lining the mode of electing Alumni fellows now pursued, and the 
action of the Society upon the report was the basis of the pro- 
ceedings on the part of the corporation and the State Legislature, 
by which the six Senators were retired from the board. 

The corporation were glad to receive the advice of the Society 
of the Alumni, on that question, and they would undoubtedly be 
glad to receive it on this. If there are objections to the step, 
they would naturally be first heard from a Society once com- 
posed exclusively of graduates of the academical department, 

.and whose original constitution in this respect has been but little 
altered by the growth of the University. If this body can re- 
commend the abandonment of the word College, it would be the 
strongest proof that the abandonment has become necessary. 
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Tue INFLUENCE OF THE APOSTLE PavuL on CuRIsTIANITY.*— 
Professor Pfleiderer is one of the acutest and clearest as well as 
most candid and self-consistent of modern: Biblical critics. It 
is an intellectual refreshmeut to follow his subtle analysis and his 
lucid and comprehensive development of any question of Biblical 
criticism, even when he does not secure assent to his conclusions. 
He has made Paulinism a special study, and no one who would 
thoroughly know what Paul taught and who would approach the 
investigation of his religious ideas with the modern spirit of can- 
dor and comprehensiveness can afford to remain ignorant of the 
author’s masterly work on Paulinism, of which the work before 
us may be called a sort of synopsis in popular form, Such thor- 
ough and candid work effectually discredits those weak and beg- 
garly caricatures of Paul’s teaching which are still occasionally 
attempted and which undertake to deny its most characteristic 
objective elements. No man with Pfleiderer’s masterly exposi- 
tion before him ever ought to have the hardihood to deny that 
Paul taught an objective atonement and an objective justification. 
Whatever may be said of our author’s conclusions in many par- 
ticulars, no modern critic has investigated more carefully Paul’s 
fundamental Christian ideas, has traced their sources more skill- 
fully, has in general noted more carefully their process of develop-. 
ment and modification, has apprehended more justly their signifi- 
cance for Christianity, or has better understood their conflict with 
antagonistic ideas in the history of the church from the first. 

The present volume consists of the Hibbert Lectures for 1884. 
They were written, we infer, in German and have been well trans- 
lated. The style is much superior to the average German style 
and is interesting reading. Results only and not processes of 
investigation are given. Many of these results are very unsatis- 
factory. Some of them have been refuted and others no doubt 
will be. The author is misled into the error of the Tibingen 
School in importing into the early Christian documents a purpose 

* The Influence of the Apostle Paul on the Development of Christianity. By Orto 
PFLEIDERER, D.D., Professor of Theology in the University of Berlin. Trans- 
lated by G. Frederick Smith. [The Hibbert Lectures, 1884.] New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1885. 
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of reconciliation between the Pauline and Judaistic parties in the 
church, which never could have existed in the minds of their 
authors in the measure and form ascribed to them. There is 
much that is arbitrary in al] this and in his assumptions as to the 
origin of some of the Christian documents. But he has on the 
whole opened Paulinism before us in an exceedingly fresh, and 
rich, and attractive manner, and the questions which he has 
raised, whether he has successfully answered them or not, must 
come into conrt in all future investigations of the subject. He 
reimpresses us with the importance of Paulinism to Christianity 
and to the Church and leaves us with fresh admiration and won- 
der for its master spirit. The investigation of Paul’s conversion 
in the opening chapter is a skillful piece of psychological analy- 
sis, and while it does not lessen our estimate of its supernatural 
character it presents it in a more intelligible aspect by tracing 
its psychological and ethical conditions. The struggles in Paul’s 
soul, suggested by the figure of “kicking against the goad,” and 
which culminated in the vision of the way is presented in a very 
convincing manner. The center-point of his doctrinal teaching, 
which is discussed in the second chapter, is found in the death of 
Christ, not the death in itself considered but taken in connection 
with his conception of Christ’s personality. His doctrinal teach- 
ing is the special product of his own Christian experience. He 
was little dependent on historic Christianity. He knew little of 
the life of Jesus and what he knew had but little influence on his 
doctrinal teaching. It was a subjective product. In the process 
of his transformation Christ emerged before him as the ideal and 
heavenly man. As such he is the image of God and archetype 
of man. He is such before his earthly life, and his incarnation 
was only an exchange of his heavenly for an earthly manhood. 
Paul’s doctrine of atonement has connection with this conception 
of the person of Christ. The doctrine of substitution as taught 
by bim was of Pharisaic origin, but it is colored and modified by 
his conception of Christ’s heavenly perfection and his universal 
race significance. The atonement of Christ has universal objec- 
tive validity. Hence the human race as such is in Christ abso- 
lutely free from the claim of the law. But Paul also develops 
a subjective side. The atonement avails for believers only. 
Here we have, according to our author, a Jewish and a Christian 
idea of God and of the atonement. They are in conflict or at 
least ill adjusted to each other, This antinomy he finds prevalent 
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in Paul’s whole system. He finds it not only in the objective 
justification and its subjective condition, i. e. in freedom from the 
law by the death of Christ, and freedom from it by death to sin 
through the organic rather than the forensic effects of faith, but 
in his conception of the antithesis of flesh and spirit, in the 
Jewish and Christian ideas of the kingdom of God, in the sacra- 
ments as Jewish symbols of repentance and their mystical Chris- 
tian significance. There is a contradiction between his conception 
of freedom through faith and his tolerance of slavery and his 
disregard of marriage, between his conception of the sacredness 
of the law and its transient character, and between his concep- 
tion of the rejection of the Jews and their final complete restora- 
tion. These contradictions Paul sees in part and tries to solve 
them by his skillful dialectic, but still many remain of which he 
was not conscious. For the first fourteen years of his work he 
did not see the results of the development of his principles. 
This view of Paul’s teaching we cannot accept. The fault is 
with our author’s interpretation. Paul’s views were not on 
either side so extreme as he represents them to be. A thinker so 
profound could not involve himself in such hopeless contradic- 
tion and remain wholly unconscious of it, or save himself only by 
skillful special pleading, when he chanced to become conscious 
of the contradiction. In his treatment of Paul’s conflict with 
the Jewish Christians our author is right in the assumption that 
he changed his attitude towards them and somewhat modified his 
views. He sees very clearly the significance of that struggle 
and is right in the opinion that no permanent settlement was 
ever effected. It was a truce not a peace. The Jewish party 
never receded from its position, nor Paul from his. But when 
he claims that Paul modified his ideal into a more historic Chris- 
tology in the letter to the Romans in the interest of peace with 
the Jewish party, when he claims that he modified his view of 
the law, which in the Galatian letter is designated as weak and 
beggarly, in favor of a higher estimate of its purity and that too 
because he had seen the result of his antinomianism at Corinth, 
and when he claims that he modified his view of the relation of 
Israel to the kingdom of God, declaring in the Galatian letter 
that they were “cast-out” and in the Roman letter that they 
would all be brought back, we are unable to follow him. The 
objects Paul had in view and the condition of the churches which 
drew forth these letters will sufficiently account for their treat- 
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ment without assuming such modification. In his view of the 
subsequent reconstruction of Paulinism our author follows the 
Tiibingen School. He finds the Apocalypse a document hostile 
to Paul, but in the interest of reconstruction and written from a 
modified Jewish standpoint. It approaches Paul in his Chris- 
tology but not in his Christian universalism. The Epistle of 
James is also anti-Pauline. Mark’s Gospel is Pauiine. Matthew’s 
is anti-Pauline. Luke’s again is Pauline. Thus Paulinism modi- 
fied Judaistic Christianity, and in turn was modified by it. But 
it was still further modified by Alexandrian Gnosticism. The 
Epistle to the Hebrews is evidence of this. It gives us an ideal 
Judaism realized in Christianity. Such idealizing is evidence of 
Alexandrian influence. The discussion of Paulinism and the 
church is in some respects the most interesting and satisfactory 
part of the book. The power of the rising catholic church in 
bringing the two contending parties into peace is well set forth. 
There was a triumph for the Judaistic party in the suppression by 
the church of the earlier evangelical freedom, but there was a 
gain for Paulinism in its doctrinal elements. This influence is 
seen in the modified conception of faith which appears in the 
Epistle to Titus and Timothy. Faith here is objective, i. ¢., doc- 
trinal belief or the doctrine believed. Insistence upon ortho- 
doxy gives evidence of the presence of an ecclesiastical interest. 
The modification of Paulinism by Augustine, by Luther, by 
Wicklyff, by Methodism, and by Rationalism is also traced with 
skill. The author’s conclusion is that the permanent vaiue of 
Paul for Christianity, the church, and humanity is in his spirit 
and not in his doctrine, in so far as they have a Jewish or Gnostic 
coloring. 


Nature IN Scriprure.*—This book is the product of a gifted 
and cultivated mind. It gives evidence that the author has pon- 
dered much, and profoundly as well as religiously, upon the 
weighty subjects of which it treats. We have here a mind that 
moves freely and strongly in occult regions of thought, and 
exhibits a fine sense of spiritual reality. We are safe in saying 
of this work that no thoughtful and attentive reader wili fail to 
be impressed with its originality, its breadth, its insight, and the 
perfection of its literary form. It does not profess to treat ex- 

* Nature in Scripture. <A study of Bible Verification in the Range of Common 
Experience. By E. C. Cummines. Portland, Me.: Hoyt, Fogg, and Donham, 
193 Middle street. 1885. 
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haustively of the topics discussed. Its chosen point of view is a 
limited one, and restricts the author to a definite line of discus- 
sion. Many aspects of truth are of necessity excluded from con- 
sideration, and the total process and résult may not be altogether 
satisfactory to those who require that all old questions shall be 
treated and concluded in a manner with which their particular 
training has made them familiar. It is “a study” and nota 
treatise. It seeks a verification of Scripture not in Scripture it- 
self, nor in the contents of sacred history alone, nor in reason as 
applied to Scripture and history, but in “ common experience ” 
as interpreting Scripture, Scripture that is, not in its complete 
totality but on its practical side and in its common touching 
points with us. It does not claim therefore to be the only verifi- 
cation possible. The object of the work is indicated on its title- 
page and in its preface. It is also distinctly indicated on page 
149. It is “simply to deal with what is made known to us in 
nature for the clearer understanding of what we are taught in 
Scripture.” It presupposes the supernatural character and con- 
tent of Hebraism and Christianity. But it holds attention to 
those elements of correspondence which exist between this Script- 
ural supernaturalism and what we find in the order of nature 
(including humanity and human history) with which experience 
makes us familiar. It would show that what we call the super- 
natural is not unlike the natural. It would aid our faith in Reve- 
lation by showing how rational it is. It would show that the 
world is built upon a plan and developed according to a method, 
whose likeness emerges in Scripture revelation, A writer widely 
known and noted for his intellectual penetration has directed our 
attention to the resemblance of this work to Butler’s Analogy, 
and has expressed the opinion that it is worthy to be regarded as 
its supplement. This judgment is well based. It supplements 
Butler’s work with respect to its range and method. It is like it 
with respect to its principle. The principie of analogy between 
the order of nature as it appears in cosmical and eonian life and 
what we may call an order of nature in the supernatural realm 
is the theme discussed by Mr. Cumming’s work. But it covers 
ground which Butler’s work did not traverse. One of the defects 
of that great work is its inadequate view of the supernatural as 
related to the natural, and it is the legitimate outcome of the 
mechanical view of the universe which perverted the so-called 
orthodoxy of the 18th century. Those elements of the natural 
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which appear in Scripture and the likeness of which we find in 
experience, are discussed in six general relations. In the first 
part the World’s Tutelage is discussed, or the world and life as 
our training school. Such world-tutelage as scripturally pre- 
sented and empirically vindicated is its theme. In the second 
part we have the Fall of Man treated in the same manner. In 
the third part the Principle of Justification. In the fourth part 
the Manifestation of Evil. In the fifth the Law of. Atonement. 
In the sixth Crises in the Process of Redemption. It should be 
kept in mind that it is the author’s object neither to affirm nor to 
deny any particular class of facts or truths connected with these 
different themes discussed, which do not fall within the limits of 
the plan proposed. His object is not to bring into court all pos- 
sible related questions and give them their just dues, but simply 
to inquire what experience and history have to say in confirma- 
tion of principles which, it is acknowledged, appear familiarly and 
comprehensively although not exclusively in Scripture revelation. 
Estimated according to the author’s intent the work must be 
pronounced admirable. The introductory chapter on Cosmical 
and Aonian life is worthy of particular attention. Attention is 
also directed to parts fifth and sixth, on the Law of Atonement, 
and on Crises in the Process of Redemption. One who begins to 
read will find himself drawn with increasing interest in its form, 
spirit, and content. The exterior of the book is worthy of its 
interior. 


Tue Art Amarevur for November gives a double-page design 
of birds (parrot and blue jay) for either oii or china painting ; the 
first of a series of animal studies; a fruit design for a repoussé 
panel; one of nasturtiums to be painted on a dessert plate; four 
designs for ecclesiastical embroidery (alms bag and altar frontal 
decorations) and one for a table cover; a page of monograms 
(H); twelve studies of cupids from paintings by old masters; a 
page of outline figure sketches; a figure study (peasant girl with 
jug) by Henry Mosler, and several small designs for screen and 
panel decoration. Articles of special interest are the illustrated 
biographical notice of Henry Mosler, and the first of a new series 
on the “ Decoration of our Homes.” Charcoal and crayon draw- 
ing and gold embroidery receive special attention. The value of 
this magazine to students and lovers of art is not easily over- 
estimated. Price, 35 cents; $4 a year. Montague Marks, Pub- 
lisher, 23 Union Square, New York. 
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The Magazine or Art for November, 1885, presents the fol- 
lowing table of contents. Frontispiece, Lady Hamilton: the 
Spinstress, painted by Romney.— Burnham Beeches, by Mrs. 
Henry Faweett, with five illustrations—Some Portraits of Lady 
Hamilton, by E. Barrington Nash, with three engravings.—The 
Myth of Perseus and Andromeda, by Jane E. Harrison, with five 
illustrations.—Napoleon in Russia, from the picture by Meis- 
sonier.—Profiles from the French Renaissance.—VII. Philibert 
Delorme, by Mary F. Robinson.—Poems and Pictures: “ Below 
the Sea,” by May Kendall and W. H. Overend.—The Romance 
of Art, by Puggy Booth—The American Salon, by R. A. M. 
Stevenson, with five engravings.—The Medallists of the Renais- 
sance, by Claude Phillips, with six illustrations.—DeNeuville, 
with portrait and one illustration.—The St. Louis School and 
Museum of Fine Arts——The Chronicle of Art.—American Art 
Notes. Cassell & Co., Limited, 739 and 741 Broadway, New 
York. Yearly subscription, $3.50. Single number, 35 cents. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 

Roses of Shadow. A novel. By T. R. Sullivan, 270 pp. 

Christ and Christianity. By Philip Schaff. 310 pp. 

The Pentateuch, its Origin and Structure. By Edward Cone Bissell, D.D. 
484 pp. 

The Blood Covenant: A primitive rite and its bearings on Scripture. By 
H. Clay Trumbull, D.D. 350 pp. 


Robert Carter & Bros., New York. 

My Sermon Notes: A Selection from Outlines of Discourses. By C. H. Spurgeon. 
378 pp. 

Mental Science: A Text-bcok for Schools and Colleges. By Edward J. Hamil- 
ton, D.D. 416 pp. 

The Newton Lectures for 1885: The Hebrew Feasts. By William Henry 
Green. 329 pp. 

Metaphors in the Gospels: A Series of Short Studies. By Donald Fraser, D.D. 
374 pp. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York and London. 
The Peace of Utrecht. By James W. Gerard. 420 pp. 
The Story of Rome; from the earliest time to the end of the Republic. By 
Arthur Gilman, M.A. 355 pp. 
Philistinism. lain words concerning certain forms of Modern Skepticism. 
By R. Heber Newton. 332 pp. 
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Cassell & Co., Limited. 


The World’s Lumber Room: A gossip about some of its Contents. By Selina 
Gage. 316 pp. 

The World’s Workers: Richard Cobden. By Richard Gowing. pp. 128. 

Abraham Lincoln. By Ernest Foster. 128 pp. 

Florence Nightingale, Frances Ridley Havergal, Catherine Marsh, Mrs. Ran- 
yard (L. N. R.). By Lizzie Alldridge. 

Benjamin Franklin. By E. M. Tomkins. 

Dr. Guthrie, Father Mathew, Elihu Burritt, Joseph Livesey. By John Wm. 
Kerton, LL.D. 

Sir Titus Salt, George Moore. By James Burnley. 


D. Appleton & Co. 

Babylon. A novel. By Grant Allen. 361 pp. 

The Adventures of Harry Marline, or Notes from an American Midshipman’s 
Lucky Bag. By Admirable Porter. 378 pp. 

Glenaveril, or the Metamorphoses. A poem in six books. By the Earl of 
Lytton (Owen Meredith). 

A Vagrant Wife: A novei. By Florence Warden, author of the “ House on 
the Marsh.” 248 pp. 

Cattle Raising on the Plains of North America. By Walter Baron von Richt- 
hofen. 102 pp. 


Houghton, Mifiin & Co., Boston and New York. 

Poets of America. By Edmund Clarence Stedman, Author of Victorian Poets. 
516 pp. 

Observations on the Growth of the Mind. By Sampson Reed. New Edition 
with a Biographical Preface. By James Reed. 99 pp. 

American Commonwealths: Michigan. A History of Governments. By 
Thomas McIntyre Cooley. 371 pp. 

American Commonwealths: Kansas. The Prelude to the war for the Union. 


By Leverett W. Spring. 334 pp. 


New York Chautauqua Press. 
College Latin Course in English. By Wm. Cleaver Wilkinson. 327 pp. 
Pomegranates from an English Garden. A Selection from the poems of Robert 
Browning, with introduction and notes. By John Munro Gibson. 137 pp. 
Outline Study of Political Economy. By George M. Steele, LL.D. 195 pp. 


American Tract Society. 
Home Life in China. By Mrs. M. J. Bryson. 314 pp. 


Dodd, Mead & Co. 
Driven Back to Eden. By E. P. Roe, Author of ‘‘ Opening a Chestnut Burr.” 
291 pp. 


An Original Belle. By E. P. Roe. 533 pp. 
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Funk & Wagnalls, Publishers. 
Daniel the Prophet: Nine lectures delivered in the Divinity School of the 


University of Oxford. By the Rev. E. B. Pusey, D.D. 519 pp. 
Apostolic Life, as revealed in the Acts of the Apostles. By Joseph Parker, D.D. 


357 pp. 


American Unitarian Association. 


A Baptist Meeting-House. By Samuel J. Barrows., 221 pp. 
A Common-Sense View of the Books of the Old Testament. By Rufus P. 


Stebbins, D.D. 328 pp. 


Congregational S. S. Publishing Society, Boston. 
The Young Men and the Churches. By Washington Gladden. 


The New-Church Board of Publication, New York. 
Manuals of Religious Instruction. No. 2. The Gospel Story. 


Macmillan & Co., London. 
Children’s Treasury of Bible Stories. Part I. Old Testament. By Mrs. Her- 
man Gaskoin. 
Porter & Coates, Philadelphia. 
Letters on Spiritual Subjects. By William H. Holcombe, M.D. 405 pp. 


Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 
Cicero de Amicitia and Scipio’s Dream. Translated by Andrew P. Peabody. 
87 pp. 
Lee & Shepard, Publishers, Boston. 
Vocal and Action Language. Culture and Expression. By E. N. Kirby. 163 pp. 


John Allyn, Publisher, Boston. 
T. Lucreti Cari de Rerum Natura, Libri sex. With introduction and notes by 
Francis W. Kelsey, M.A. 385 pp. 


American Tract Society, New York. 
The Abiding Sabbath. By Rev. George Elliott. 275 pp. 
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With the new volume, -beginning in December, HAaRpPER’s MAGAZINE will 
conclude its thirty-fifth year. The oldest periodical of its type, it is yet, in each 
new volume, a new magazine, not simply because it presents fresh subjects and 
new pictures, but also, and chiefly, because it steadily advances in the method 
itself of magazine-making. Ina word, the MagazINE becomes more and more 
the faithful mirror of current life and movement. Leading features in the 
attractive programme for 1885 are: new serial novels by ConsTANCE FENIMORE 
Wootson and W. D. Howes; a new novel entitled “At the Red Glove;” 
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Index to HaRPEr’s Magazine, Alphabetical, Analytical, and Classified, for 
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- LITTELL'S LIVI NG AGE. 


IX 1886, THE LIVING AGE enters upon its forty-third year. It 
has met with the constant commendation of the leading men ani 
journals of the country, and with uninterrupted success. 


A WEEKLY MAGAZINE, it gives fifty-two numbers of itstou: 
pages each, or more than Three and a Quarter Thousand double- 
column octavo pages of reading-matter yearly. It presents in an inexpen- 
sive form, considering its great amount of matter, with freshness, owing 
to its weekly issue, and with a completeness nowhere else attempted, 
The best Essays, Reviews, Criticisms, Serial and Short Stories, Sketches of Travel and 

Discovery, Poetry, Scientific, Biographical, Historical, and Political Information, 
from the entire body of Foreign Periodical Literature, and from the pens of 


The Foremost Living Writers. 


The ablest and most cultivated intellects, in every department of Literature, 
Science, Politics, and Art, find expression in the Periodical Literature of Europe, and 
especially of Great Britain. 

The Living Age, forming four large volumes a year, furnishes from the great 
and generally inaccessible mass of this literature, the only compilation that, while within 
the reach of all, is satisfactory in the COMPLETENESS with which it embraces whatever 
is of immediate interest, or of solid, permanent value. 

It is therefure indispensable to every one who wishes to keep pace with the 
events or intellectual progress of the time, or to cultivate in himself or his family general 
intelligence and literary taste. 

OoOPriINnNirions. 


“Hardly elsewhere in the English language, and “* Both solid ~ + ~ reading are i included, — 
no other written speech, are suc novels and short ries, grave and lively essays, 

poems, reviews; in short, a ——_ résumé of peri- 

Paical literature. Through its pages alone, it is pos- 
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PUBLISHED WEEKLY at $8.00 a year, free of postaye. 
TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS for the rm 1886, remitting before Jan. 1, the 
numbers of 1885 issued after the receipt of their subscriptions, will be sent gratis. 


CLUB PRICES FOR THE BEST HOME AND FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


[* Possessed of * Lrrrziy’s Livine Ace,’ and of one or other of our vivacious American monthlies, & 
subscriber will find himself in command of the whole situation.” — Philadelphia Evening Bulletin.] 


For $10.50, Taz Lrvine AcE and any one of the four-dollar monthly magazines (or 
Harper’s Weekly or Bazar) will be sent for a year, with postage prepaid on both ; or, for 
$0.50, Tae Livine Acz and the St. Nicholas, postpaid. 
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Price of the New Englander for 1885 will be $3.00. 









Prospectus for 1885. 






THE BI-MONTHLY NEW ENGLANDER: 


THE YALE REVIEW. 












The New Encianper is a Bi-monthly Review, established in 
1843, in New Haven, devoted to the discussion of all the ques- 
tions of the day, in every department of ‘Theology, Literature, 
and Politics. In each number there are notices of the publica- 
tions which have appeared during the preceding two months. 

The New Eneianver for 1885 will be published, as heretofore, 
in New Haven, Connecticut, and will appear in alternate months 
in January, March, May, July, September, and November. 
Price, Three Dollars per annum. Single numbers, 50 cents. The 
number of pages for the year will be over 800, as heretofore. 
Single numbers will vary from 128 to 144 pages. 

Through the kindness of a few friends of the New EneianpeEr, 
the Bi-monthly for 1885 can be sent to Home and Foreign 
Missionaries, and to students in Theological Seminaries, on early 
application, for $2.12. 

Price of a set of the Quarterly series of the New ENGLANDER, 
40 volumes, with Index of the first twenty volumes, unbound, 
is $70. 






















Compete Sets.—The present is a favorable time for those who 
have imperfect sets of the NEw EnGLanpER to complete them. 
A complete set will be sold for $70. An imperfect set (100 num- 
bers) will be sold fer $15. 











Address, inclosing money in a postal order, 
WILLIAM L. KINGSLEY, 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
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HOPKINS GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 





The Hopkins Grammar School, founded by Gov. Edward Hopkins, of 
the colony of Connecticut, will begin its two hundred and twenty-first 
year, Thursday, Sept. 24, 1885. The main object of the school is to 
prepare boys for college, particularly for the Academical Department 
and the Sheffield Scientific School of Yale College, and it has probably 
fitted more boys for Yale College than any other preparatory school. 
The new Rector, George L. Fox, A.M., has conducted with success the 
Classical Department of the New Haven High School for eight years, 
and he will be assisted by experienced and able teachers. Circulars of 
the school and other imformation will be furnished on application to 
the Rector. Boys whose parents are not residents of New Haven are 
placed in private homes, carefully selected by the Rector, where their 
general welfare is under the careful supervision of the teachers. 

Besides the regular preparatory course, special attention will be given 
to the study of English, and to training in English Composition. 

The Trustees of the school are Rev. Theodore D. Woolsey (Ex-Presi- 
dent of Yale College), Eli W. Blake, LL.D., Prof. Thomas A. Thacher, 
LL.D., Henry C. Kingsley, M.A., Prof. Simeon E. Baldwin, M.A., Prof. 
J. Willard Gibbs, Ph.D., Prof. Andrew W. Phillips, Ph.D. 
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A limited edition has been printed in large 8vo, pp. 800. Price $5. 
Postage 30 cents additional. 

The work includes Biographical Sketches of all the Graduates of Yale 
College under its first charter, or until May, 1745,—483 in number. 
These sketches are based upon material collected in former years by the 
Hon. Ralph D. Smyth, supplemented by later investigations; besides 
the usual biographical information, a bibliographical account of all 
publications by the graduates commemorated is included. 

The volume also contains a careful sketch of the History of the Col- 
lege under its first charter, based upon such material as exists in the 
college archives and elsewhere, and arranged in the form of Annals. 

The volume can be obtained of the author, at New Haven, or of the 
publishers. 


























